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Maine Harmer. 


“ jearn what science is doing for the 
butter makers don’t fail to read the ar- 
ticle in another column on, Aroma made 
toorder. Itisa revelation in the study 
of bacteria. 

The whiskey trust is now feeding 
4,000 head ot cattle on slops at their 
jistilleries in the West. Nelson Morris 
has recently bought 2100 head of cattle 
for distillery feed. Who buys this beef, 


and where is it consumed? 
) 


skim milk and corn meal make a 
ration for pigs well balanced for cold 
weather feeding. Pigs need more heat 
forming food in winter than in summer. 


Tl S +! 





can be obtained in any other 


material. 


\ wide awake interest is abroad in 





e corn supplies at a lower cost | 


| figures of 1893. 


and of oxen and other cattle of a little 
less than 2 per cent., Sheep, in the in- 
terval between these dates, have suffered 
a numerical loss of nearly 5 per cent., 
and hogs have fallen off in numbers 
nearly 2 per cent., In prices horses have 
declined 2 1-9 per cent., mules 12 per 
cent., milch cows have remained almost 
stationary, but with increasing tendency, 
while oxen and other cattle have lost 3, 
per cent. There has been a decline in 
the price of horses throughout the 


and pleasant, but advanced decomposi- 
tion produces unpleasant flavors and 
tastes, and finally putrification and de- 
cay. Ifthe ripening process is stopped 
after the bacteria have been growing for 
the proper time the delicate flavors de- 
veloped are captured and retained be- 
fore unpleasant ones appear. These 
delicate flavors give the peculiar charac- 
ter to gilt-edged butter. 

Different species of bacteria do not 





country, excepting in Rhode Island and | 
Idaho. The range of prices is from 
$15.80 per head in New Mexigo to $95.43 





$47.83. The price of milch cows has ad- 
vanced insome sections, but the decline 
in other parts of the country 
nearly offset the increase, that the average 


has so 


for the country remains at about the 
The decline in the price 


|of sheep has been considerable in the 


» matter of getting up local classes | 
through the grange for a special course 
of lecture instruction as announced in 
the Farmer by State Master Wiggin. | 
The applications are so numerous that 
the college 


lecturers enough to meet the demand. 


\t Portland, there are now three large 
sailing and one Norwegian 
steamer loading with spruce wood pulp 
for Europe. Within a short time no less 
than seven cargoes of wood pulp have 
been shipped from Maine to Europe. 
The abundance and comparative cheap- 
ness of spruce wood in New England is 
likely to make an immense trade with 
Europe in the wood pulp industry. 


vessels 


Though the shops close their doors, 
the mills shut down, and the mechanic 
finds his occupation gone, yet people 
must eat, and so long as hunger is fur- 


Y 


shed its supply, the farmers’ products 





last year, notwithstanding the decided 
decrease in numbers. 
fallen in price, but there is every appear 
ance of rapid recovery.” 


Hogs have also 


| AROMA OF BUTTER MADE TO ORDER. 
faculty are troubled to find Important Facts in the Study of Bacteria. 
butter | 
makers know that at certain times they | 
sample of butter that has | 


Butter epicures and expert 
find or make a 
a most deliciously inviting 
aroma, and that when such a sample is 
tasted, or eaten, this aroma becomes a} 
part of the flavor, giving the article a} 
specially inviting quality, which is most | 
agreeable to the palate of the eater. 


odor or 


Critical buyers and expert judges of this | 


article sometimes call it the ‘bouquet”’ 
of butter, hence speak of a sample as 
having a delicious ‘‘bouquet.’’ - This 
specially agreeable property gives a/| 
sample so inviting a quality that when 
struck, in which it is highly 


one is 


| present, one feels that he could eat that 


will find a market and his labor meet its 
reward. So though idleness is abroad 
lestitution is met, yet the farmer | 
on with his work confident that 
eof these conditions are for him. 

proced has been adopted 
5 Nemaske range, Middleboro, Mass., 
hined pleasure and profit. The 
nected with the grange go to 
hall ia the afternoon and 
feast. The brothers do up 
ork in good time and repair 
when “they all drink tea” 
making the time one of much 
easure \fter tea they open the meet- 
g and ceed to business. The plan 

works e pleasure of all hands. 


Mr. 8. D. Willard, the New York fruit 


specialist, in commenting on the state- 


ment that few apple orchards were now 


Western New 
said that some fine day we should awake 
tothe fact that there were not half or- 
chards enough to supply the wants of 
the comm inity. 


being planted in 


Oranges were found in 
‘bundance and cheap in every market, 
While There 
‘every probability that in the near future, 
‘pple orchards will be the most 
profitable possession a man can have. If 

Were 


ipples are searce and high. 


i little younger, he said, he 


i hundred acres. 


convention of the Eastern 
Makers’ Association 

| at Graves’ Hall, Springfield, 
Mass., Ma 4th and 15th, 1804. An 
instructive programme 
by the committee. 
me of the most practical and scientific 
procured to speak at these 
\lso men who daily control 
ream vat 


‘ neese 


terest ] 
ne 


if arranged 


ind churn will give their 
es \n important 
ug Will be held Wednesday morn- 


business 


desired. 
be addresses and discussions 
rnoon, 


attendance is 


Wednesday evening 
more of an entertaining na- 
exhibits will be judged 
morning, followed by address- 
Apers during the day. 


ll take « u 
ture. The 
Thursday 
Sand } 
‘ha report annual meet- 
Breeders’ Associa- 
Secretary C. M. 
's the following interesting 
“Mr. H. R. C. Watson gave 
atrip through Scotland, 
ressions of the Ayrshire cat- 
a : re id extracts from a number of 
eh gg in Scotland, all of which 
raised ed a change of type in the cattle 
““' lt Scotland and that for the worse. 
““*y all lamented the loss of the 
substantial type of the past, 
eae large milking qualities, and 
the a bee had made a mistake in 
ttock ‘eduction of the small white show 
leads — short teats, This was par- 
Chie = noticeable in the exhibit at 
oe a The Ayrshires from the States 
the a m after the early importation of 
exhibit ™ diary type, while the Canadian 
Was from the more recent im- 


iio 
Portations and after the Scotch show- 
Yard type.”’ 


of the recent 


ing of ¢ 
‘of the Ayrshire 


Non, sent out by 
Winslow, occur 
Statements 

2 account of 
and his im} 


, 
Ue, anc 


On the 10th of F 
Ment of Agriculture 
Marized the 
lOWs: 
for Jan 


ebruary the Depart- 
at Washington sum- 
ute live-stock situation as fol- 
The estimates of farm animals 

the i 1894, indicate a decrease in 
January pods. horses as compared with 
1 ng, 1893, of a little less than 8-10 
about ~ °ent., an increase in mules of 
“10 of 1 per cent., an increase of 


York, 


butter without limit. All of know 


that this peculiar aroma or flavor is not 


us 


always present even in butter that rates 
It is also known that the pro 
cess of what is designated as the 


as good. 
ripen- 
ing of cream, builds up, brings out, o1 
puts of to a certain degree this aroma o1 
flavor of butter, and that ripened cream 


butter is thus made more acceptable to 
most consumers and to the general 
market. Just what was done by this 


so-called ripening, or precisely whia 


brought about the peculiar change has 
not been clear, further than that such a 
brought about 
Since the theory of 
advanced, however, and has been 
to for 
cause for which and the peculiar process 
through which they were put on was be 
fore hidden from our knowledge, it has 
been surmised that in this direction 
explanation of this peculiar 
might be found. 

Some two years or more ago the De- 


process such results. 


bacteria has been 
found 


account so many changes, the 


an 


process 


| partment of Agriculture at Washington | 


sent a representative, Professor George- 
son of the Kansas Agricultural College, 
abroad to investigate the dairy work of 
Denmark and Sweden, where the sciences 
involved in dairy processes had been 
studied to a greater extent than in any 
other part of the civilized world. 
their work he reported as finding in use 
certain 
prepared ferments, for the proper ripen- 
ing of cream before churning, or more 


In 


bacteria cultures, or specially 


properly, perhaps, for the development 
of a desired aroma in the butter product. 
This fact, and probably 
also, has directed the attention of our 


other causes 
station scientists, engaged in the study 
of milk and the processes to which it is 
subjected, to the matter of bacteria in 


|milk and the changes therebv brought 


about. At the recent meeting of the 
Connecticut Dairymen’s Association, 
Prof. H. W. Conn of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and of the Experiment 
Station, read a valuable paper, 


Storr’s 
most 


| giving the results of his recent studies 
in this field of research, from which we 
|condense some of the most important 
| points relating to this highly interesting, 


las well as most important, matter of 





Mich cowe n¢ 
ch cows of nearly 4-10 of 1 per cent., 


bacteria as affecting milk. 

Prof. Conn goes on to say that the 
ripening of cream has for its object the | 
obtaining of a delicate butter aroma. | 
This delicate flavor is a gift to the butter | 
maker on the part of bacteria. Different | 
species of bacteria vary much as to the | 
type of flavors they produce, some giv- | 
ing rise to good butter, some to extra| 
fine butter and others to a very poor | 
quality of butter. A majority of the | 
common species produce good, but not 
the highest, quality of butter. The 
bacteriologist can isolate and obtain in 
pure cultures the species of bacteria 
which produce the best flavored butter. 
He can then furnish them to creameries 
to use as starters in cream ripening. 
This artificial ripening of cream promises 
much, he claims, for the near future, 
although up to the present it has been 
tried only on a small scale. 

The ripening of cream isa process of 
bacterial growth in which the bacteria 
multiply rapidly in a similar manner as | 
the microscopic yeast plant multiplies | 





produce the same kind of ripening. 
The Professor was asked to “prepare an 


accordance with fact or not. The only 
possible reason that can be offered, how- 
ever, why submerging affects the con- 
sistency of cream, is that it prevents 
evaporation and consequent thickening 
of the surface of the Cream. But when 
the cans are ina closed cabinet, the air 
over the water must be so saturated 
with moisture as to preclude evapora- 
tion from the cream, even if the cans are 
not submerged. But this pointis scarce- 
ly worth arguing, for other unavoidable 
conditions so influence, the composition 








in Rhode Island, the averaging being | R~ 
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exhibit for the World’s Fair, illustrating 


the process of cream ripening. For that 





HORTON, WEST DIGHTON, MASS, (SEE A 


Jof cream as to completely overshadow 


this in effect. 


purpose he obtained and studied a large The second claim is the more imp or- 
number of species of bacteria from the; tant, and concerning which a certaia 
ripening cream atthe different Connec- j amount of data are fortun itely available. 
ticut creameries, The effect of each; As was stated in Bu'ttneNo, 4, just 
kirid on the tlaver of butter was deter-! issued from this station, and published 
mined, and from them two were selected. |in the F t representative of the 
Phese two looked very much alike under | station visited two hundred and twenty 
the microscope, yet their effect ou the | four firms, supplying milk to two cream 
butter was radically different. The one | eries, and took samples of the skimmed 
species when inoculated into the|milk. Among other data he noted the 
cream for ripening produced a del- | manner of setting the milk, whether ice 
icate, fine flavored butter, regarded | was in the tanks, whether the cans were 


of 


other species used in the same way for 


by all as extra = quality. 
the same purpose, ripening the cream fon 
the same length of time and at the same 
temperature, produced a butter witha 
vile, bitter taste. 
were taken from ripening cream at their 
State creameries. It that a 
creamery supplied largely with the first 
would 


Both of these species 
is plain 


produce a product far 
superior in flavor to one supplied with 


species 


the second species. 

Through the working out of several 
hundred experiments, Prof. Conn has 
been able to determine in general the 
effect of a large variety of species of 
bacteria upon the flavor of butter, when 
Of 
species used, he has found 


each is used in ripening the cream. 
the many 
that but very few produce really poor 
that but 
few produce exceptionally 
butter. The bulk of bacteria 
species produce butter that is neither 


butter, while he has also found 
very good 


great 


exceptionally good or bad. 
From this the practical 

be drawn, the claims, 

that any creamery that is satisfied with 


conclusion 
may Professor 
making only good butter can get along 
perfectly well with ordinary means, 
most of the common species of bacteria 
being sufficient for that purpose. Those 
creameries, however, desirous of pro- 
ducing the very flavor in their 
product, must be ready and willing to 
adopt some means of getting their 
creameries stocked with the exception- 
ally good species of bacteria. 


best 





|I8 IT NECESSARY TO SUBMERGE THE 
CANS? 





In the use of the Cooley tank and 
cans in our own private dairy operations, 
eur philosophy has not considered it 
necessary that the cans be submerged in 
order to secure the cleanest practicable 
creaming, care only being taken that 
the iced water be kept above the height 
of the milk in the cans. Seeing the 
statement in one of ovr exchanges that 
the dairymen at the Connecticut con- 
vention jumped onto the claim made 
by Prof. Jordan, that the submergencé 
was not absolutely necessary to good 
work, for they had proved to the con- 
trary, we at once applied to Prof. Jor- 
dan to learn whether experiments con- 
ducted by him had shown that we, and 
others following the same method, were 
losing cream dy such practice. In reply 
he has kindly furnished data on the 
matter, which we give to the readers of 
the Farmer for their benefit. 

Prof. Jordan’s Reply. 

Two reasons are directly or indirectly 

put forward why submerging should be 


in the rising dough. Important changes secured: 


are carried on in the cream during their | 
growth. Their action is on the milk | 
sugar, casein and albumen contained in | 
the cream. 


lactic acid, thus securing the cream. | 


1. The composition of the cream is 
more uniform when this is done. 
2. Less fat is left in the skimmed milk 


Milk sugar is changed into | than otherwise would be the case. 


No experimental evidence is at hand 


The first products of change are delicate | to show whether the first claim is in 


The | 


submerged or not, and if not, the depth 


| of the water. 

In making up the averages presented 
should be stated that the 
first twenty-five farms are excluded, as 


herewith, it 


There are also excluded a few 


cases where top skimming was practiced, 


water. 


Again, the 
was nsed, or other 


vail in such a comparison. 


cases where no ice 


unfavorable circumstances existed, are 


not included. With these exceptions, 
the figures obtained are as follows: 

No. of observations made aie cee 163 
No, with cans submerged or sealed 124 
No - , not submerwed or sealed a 


Per cent. skim milk fat in submerged 
or sealed cans e* ee ° . AT 
Per cent. skim milk fat in cans not 


submerged or sealed 20 


submerging, but is not large enough to 
have any practical importance. 

It is the 
records mentioned in the foregoing, that 


noticeable in looking ove 





;a& greater percentage of Jersey and Jer- 


sey grades were found among the patrons 
of the Turner factory than among those 
of the Poland factory, the latter owning 
asomewhat larger proportion of Short- 
For this 
reason itis possibly more just to com- 


horn and Holstein grades. 
pare results among the patrons of the 
same factory, the ‘not 
were more trequent 
in one case than in the other: 

TURNER FACTORY. 
No. patrons with cans submerged or 


especially as 


submerged” cases 


sealec H00cntes en 6envOnn Oe one 106 
No. patrons with cans not submerged 
“fo 7 een gpea ss esceys is 
Per cent. skim milk fat in submerged 
or sealed cans........ LAerareenen « 69 
Per cent. skim milk fat in cans not 
submerged or sealed. ............. 77% 
POLAND FACTORY. 
No. passens with cans submerged or 
COO «occ escccdsecevassisedeces 5 


or sealed 26 


,, merged or sealed....... Care -++ -201% 
Per cent. skim milk fat in cans not 
submergedor sealed. ............. 211% | 


The records show that where the cans 
were not submerged or sealed, the depth 
of water varied from half the height of 
the can to a level with the handles. Mr. 
Hayes states that the purpose seemed to 
be to have the water as high as the 
milk, or above. 

The value of submerging as a means 
of decreasing the waste of fat in the 
skimmed milk, does not become appar- 
ent through the foregoing figures. It 
should be remembered, however, that in 
all these cases ice was used, and kept in 
the tanks all the time. If this were not 
done, the chances would appear to be in 
favor of submerging, because the greater 
the volume of water, the less its tem- 
perature would be raised by cooling the 
warm milk. W. H. Jorpan. 

Maine Experiment Station, Feb. 14. 


NATIONAL DAIRY ORGANIZATIONS. 


Within a few weeks two national or- 
ganizations have sprung into existence. 
The one was organized at Chicago, Jan. 








16, under the name of National Dairy 


no record was made of the depth of the | 


because uniform conditions should pre-| 


The difference is slightly in favor of | 


Union, with two hundred delegates pre- 


men of national standing. C. W. Horr 
of Ohio, was elected President; D. W. 
Wilson, Elgin, Ill., Secretary; C.S. Mar- 
tin, New York city, Treasurer. 

The object of the Union is defined to 
be—‘‘To secure national and State legis- 
lation to prevent the manufacture and 
sale of food products made in imitation 








GROWING.”*) 


RTICLE ““PROFITABLE RYI 


dairy products.” addition to the 


above officers a Vice President was 
selected for each State, who should re- 


present the interests of the organization 


Vice President named 


' fer Maine was 7%. A. Gilbert of the Frem- 


in his State. “he 


ted 
it Cleveland, Ohie, Feb the 


Nation 


hae 
name, il Dairy Congress. It was 
made up of delegates fron tate Dairy 
Associations from twenty-two states. 
provides thai 
ip 


Association 


rhe constitution adopted 


the association shall be made ot two 


delegates from each State 


and one from each experiment station 
and in States 
having no the of 
such States is to appoint two delegates 
The 
organized in the choice of H. M. 
Vermont, President: C. L. 


Iowa, Treasurer; D. P. Ashburn, Nebras- 


earrying on dairy work: 


association Governol 
who shall be dairymen. Congress 
Arms, 
Gabrielson, 


ka, Secretary. 
The objects of this organization 
thus set forth: That all the newly dis- 


are 
covered facts or methods which may be- 
} come knowa to any State 
may beeome known to all. 
j To 
through which all dairymen may give to 


Organization 


provide an authentic channel 


the Department of Agriculture that loyal 
support due from all citizens, by report 


ing from time to time such information as 
the department may request, and receive 
in return reports of the work of the de- 
partment in behalf of the dairy and kin- 
dred interests. 

Thus we have two organizations cover- 
ing the same field and pledged to a simi 


lar work. That the dairy interests of 
the country need the aid of all who can 
be enlisted in their behalf, the frauds 


and counterfeits now imposed on inno- 


cent consumers are ample evidence. 
Whether two organizations can do more 

work in this direction and do it better 
| than if the whole strength was marshal- 
led in one, is a question that remains to 
| be solved. Atany rate, it is a healthy 
indication that so many able and influen- 
tial men are ready to volunteer in so im- 
portant a work. Dairymen in all parts 
of the country should come forward anc 
give these efforts, organized in behalf o 
the dairy interest, their substantial sup- 
port. Ifthis great interest is ever guard- 
ed and protected as its importance de- 
mands, it must be done by those connegt- 


ed with it. 








| ‘THE FARMINGTON CREAMERY. 


It was our pleasure, on Friday after- 
noon and evening of last week, to meet 
with the leading business men of the 
village of Farmington, and the enter- 
prising farmers of the vicinity, for the 
purpose of a conference over the matter 
of establishing a butter factory enter- 
prise in that part of the county. The 
movement comes from the joint desire 
on the part of the active citizens of the 
locality to give the village the benefit of 
this added business, while at the same 
time it opens the way for the farmers of 
the county to avail themselves of a 
greater advantage, by affording the 
opportunity to engage in the business of 
dairying after the manner of the later 
methods proving so advantageous in 
other parts of the State. Franklin 
county is specially well adapted to carry- 
ing on this profitable branch of farming, 
and all that is wanting is for them to 
go ahead and do it. It was the mission 





of our visit to indicate to them the 


;methods of procedure to secure the 


sent, representing a dozen or more dif- object wanted. 
ferent States, and among them many | 


The movement has taken definite 
|shape by the application for a legal 
organization of a corporation for carry- 
ing on the business, which papers at the 
|time of this reading are probably re- 
ceived. The capital stock is placed at 
$10,000, with such an amount to be paid 
in as shall be needed in an outfit for the 
|business. One thousand dollars have 


or semblance of pure butter or cheese, | already been secured, and the rest will 
and also to prevent the sale of adulterated | easily be placed. 


The officers, made up 
in part pf farmers, and partly from the 
business men of the village, are as fol- 


lows: President, M. P. Tufts; Vice 
| President, M. E. Titcomb; Secretary, 
F. W. Butler; Treasurer, D. H. Knowl- 
ton; , Directors, M. P. Tufts, Mellen 
| Hayes, S. O. Tarbox, Hiram Titcomb, 
D. H. Knowlton. A desirable site for 


the factory near the railroad station will 


be secured as soon as the organization 
is perfected. 

rhe farmers of Franklin county need 
just such an enterprise as this purposes 
rhe dairy the 
outlook for their in sight, 
and if they take hold of it earnestly and 


intelligently, there can be 


to be. business is best 


efforts now 
no question 
but they will find it profitable and satis- 


factory. The business everywhere is 
assuming the codperative form, and | 
with a well conducted factory within 


reach, the farmers sooner or later will 


allcome to its patronage. So sure as 
this enterprise goes on, and is kept 


junder good management, it cannot fail 


of tinal success. 


PROFITABLE RYE GROWING. 


|It*is a Cold Blooded Plant and Needs an 


| 
j 


| 
| 


| 
| 





Early Stimulant. 

In nearly all the thickly populated 
centres the growing of rye straw is found 
to be a remunerative crop, $18 to $20 
per ton being generally obtained for it. 

The stubble and roots are valuable in 
furnishing humus to the a sub- 
stance which, though containing little 
or no plant food, nevertheless improves 
the mechanical condition by al- 
lowing the air to penetrate it, making it 
more porous and productive. 

It.should be the aim of all cultivators to 
obtain straw of good length, short straw 
|} having much less market value. Tv do 


this a reasonable amountof soluble plant 
' 


soil, 


soils 


“Ml should bes ipplied at the time ol 
so Wing the seed 

lo grow the est straw, the seed 
should be sown the latter part of Sey 
tembel ind, as the rve starts »urow 
very « in the spring, where barnyar 
manure is used, o vhere only a small 
umount of fertil ris used at seeding 
in application of 400 to 500 pounds vt! 


some soluble fertilizer will give the crop 
1 quick and vigorous start, and ensure 
early maturity anda largely 
yield, 

rhe above engraving is a photographi 
reproduction of the rye field of J. H. 
Horton, West Dighton, Mass., who says 
that the field was in potatoes the previous 
year, when it received a light dressing of 
stable manure, together with an appli 
cation of Bradley's potato manure. The 
rye was sown in the latter part of Septem- 
ber, without any further fertilizing that 
season, but early in the spring 400 pounds 
of Bradley’s complete manure for top 
dressing grass and grain was applied, 
which started an early and active growth, 
resulting in producing straw five feet in 
height, weighing at the rate of two and 
one-half tons per acre, after thrashing 
out 35 bushels of plump grain per acre. 

Rye is a cold-blooded plant; that is, it 
makes its best growth during the cooler 
months of the spring. From this fact it 
will be seen how essential it is to stimu 
late its growth early, allowing it to make 
its full length of stalk before the warm 
months of summer check its growth. It 
should, therefore, be top-dressed with 
some quick acting fertilizer, like Brad 
ley’s top-dressing for grass and grain. 


increased 


MIDWINTER BULLETIN. 
No. 2 of this 
issued from the oftice of the Secretary of 


Bulletin has just been 


the Board of Agriculture. It shows 
that while the number of farm stock 
may have fallen off somewhat, their 


value for work or production has increas 
ed, by reason of better care and more 
liberal feeding. 
in regard to dairy stock. 
falling off 
sheep and horses. 


This is praticularly true 


to be in 


The sheep in num 


in numbers seems 


bers and horses in value. Those animals 
on hand should not be 
ruinous prices, for, with 


sacrificed 
the 


at 
lower 


prices will of necessity come a less pro- | 


duction, and this will, of course, react 
upon the market, especially for early 


|lambs, and for good road, and driving 
Therefore farmers should make | 


horses. 
the most of such animals as they have, 
and expect in the end, an evening up of 
prices that will make the business fairly 
profitable. Notwithstanding the severe 
drought of last summer, more stock 
fodder was grown than in 1892. The 
increase being principally caused by a 
greater variety and by growing more 
crops for soiling. The sowing of mixed 
grains to be cut and fed as hay, has also 
tended to this result, and will, no doubt, 
be increased this season. Farms are 
producing more than formerly, the in- 
crease being in these sections where dairy- 
ing is most common. Sixty-seven silos 
have been built in the State the past 
season, and the farmers are well pleased 
with the result. All the silos were built 
in a part of the barn, at an average cost 
of about thirty-five dollars for material. 
They are mostly made of wood, double 
boarded, with tarred paper between; 
with cement bottem. The sizes are vary 
greatly, being made to correspond to the 
space it is wished to fill. 

Several correspondents report feeding 


The principal | 


so called “feed flour,” with good results. 
This article from the West. 
Resembles common wheat flour, except 
that it is darker colored, and analyses 
at our Station, twenty percent. nitrogen. 

One correspondent reports better 
results with shorts fed cows than 
with any other grain. 

Several find it pays to grind grain for 
horses and colts, rather than to feed it 
whole. 

One reports results from oats cut in 
the milk and feed in the straw, unsatis- 
factory. 

Several also report, improvement from 


comes 


to 





feeding more home grown products, and 
| most grain crops unthreshed. 
One correspondent reports feeding 


vats, barley and peas to cows, in place of 
meal with 
Several report good 
milk, but 
to the grain 


bran, cotton seed and corn 
; Satisfactory results. 
results from gluten meal, in 
some complain of 


i of butter. 


injury 


toward a 
fodders, like 


In general, the tendency is 


closer feeding of all coarse 


straw or swale hay, with supplements 
of grain, either purchased or grown on 


stock 
thereby much 


the farms, and the 


capacity of the farms are 


carrying 


increased. 


The letters from correspondents show 

a large amount of work done in the fall 

to forward work of early spring. Manure 

}either drawn out and worked into the 


soil in the fall, or drawn out in large 


heaps in the winter in readiness for use 
in the spring. This with most of the 
|land plowed in the fall, gives a start 


| that will be of much value. 

| In most places where mixed grains 
are they are either and 
barley at the rate of three bushels per 


sown, oats 


| 
| acre, oats and peas two bushel each per 
| acre, or wheat, barley and oats one bushel 
lof each per acre. 

| The improvements noted better 
stock, underdraining of 
wet places, more and better 


are 


eare of farm 


hoed crops, 


and more attention to roadsides and 
gardens. 

It is pleasing to note the evident feel 
ing of satisfaction and of a desire to 


grasp all better methods which seems to 
exist in all sections of our State. 








(ommunications. 


For the Maine Farmer 
CORN vs. HAY 
BY H, I ELANI 
In iswering the question Which 


costs the most to produce, an acre of well 


cared for corn, or two tons of English 


hay 
I will give 


my own personal experience 


in growing both crops. In part, it will 
be the ave ive usual expense as to labor 
In part 


have to rely upon estimates as to relative 


expended upon each crop. we 
values of manure used up by either crop. 
the 


of use of land, taxes, etc., 


There are also incidental expenses 


but as these 
will apply equally or nearly so to each 


crop, I omit them from this estimate. 


It is our practice to grow a crop of 
field corn (yellow) each year in the regu 
lar rotation of cropping. We may re- 


gard the corn crop as the beginning of 
the rotation, as it is grown upon broken 
up grass land, to be followed by a grain 
crop, and reseeded to clover and grass 
to be four 


mown years, making a six 


years rotation. Corn one year, grain one 
year, and hay four years. 

In estimating the cost of the corn crop 
I do not know as it is quite fair to charge 
the corn with the whole cost of breaking 


the soil. Possibly some of the expense 


placed against the hay crops. We have 
however placed the plowing against the 


eorn. I think home made 


they are a waste product resulting from 


manures as 


the crops grown upon the farm, should 
not be charged against the crops pro- 


the 
only charge made against manures pro- 


duced by their use. It seems to me 
duced on the farm, should be cartage. 

I will follow however what I think is 
the usual practice of estimating the value 
of the manure and divide it between the 
three crops equally. In this estimate 
I will call the value of the manure and 
carting $30, and charge $10 to the corn, 
$10 to the grain, and $10 to the grass. 

COST OF GROWING ONE ACRE OF CORN, 


| Fie ERS Sa .«» $3.00 
| Manureand carting..............+- 10.00 
Di. ccckescaneseeesanasves 1.50 
Corn Fertilizer 400 lbs............+. 6.40 
SEO SIOU cosusccccoescovecsvescie 25 
| Planting byhand.............+..++ 2.50 
| Cultivating and hoeing............. 4.50 
| Harvesting and husking............ 8,00 
puinte 
PM : iether cteobeetannne - $36.15 


| The hay crop in the rotation will yield 
| an average of fully one and one half tons 
| to the acre, or six tons to the acre in the 
| four years. The manure cost of the six 
| tons we estimate at $10, or $1.67 per ton. 


| THE COST OF GROWING TWO TONS OF HAY. 


Clover and grass seed.............+. $ .50 
Harvesting $2.00 a tom............+. 4.00 
DP csdsqh dbashadwtheeastccne 3.34 
I, nn nen chaneissadonmn ditt $7.84 


Cost of growing one ton of hay $3.92. 
To carry our estimates a little further, 
we may reasonably expect 50 bushels of 
| shelled corn on land well cared for. The 
| corn fodder will not be less than 114 tons, 
| and may be estimated worth $7.00 a ton, 
| making the value of fodder $10.50. De- 
| ducting value of corn fodder from cost 
|of crop $36.15-$10.50, leaves $25.65, as 
| cost of 50 bushels shelled corn, or fifty 
| cents a bushel as the cost of growing 
| corn wag: 
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¥or the Maine Farmer. 
AN AUGUSTA BOY IN A WHALEER—IV. 


After returning to Honolulu from our 
short sperm whale cruise in the ship 
George, I had to sign the ship’s articles 
in order to get what money was due me 
for my share of the oil that we had taken, 
which amounted to about sixty dollars. 
After signing articles and receiving my 
money I was given liberty to go on shore. 
When I had been ashore a few days I 
was so pleased with the country and 
climate, [ thought I would rather live 
among the orange blossoms than to go 
back to the Arctic among the icebergs, 
so I made up my mind to leave the ship. 

My plan was to wait until the ship was 
about ready to sail, and then to keep out 
of sight until she was gone; then I would 
be free to do asI pleased. So I went on 
board the ship Sarah, of Madiposet, 
whose Captain had died on the passage 
out from home. She was waiting there 
short-handed. I was welcomed on board 
and was told that there was another 
stowaway from the George there, 
who proved to be a South American 
Spaniard, that we called Jack. We 
stayed below most of the time and the 
men kept a lookout so as to warn us 
when the police or Kikoes were coming 
to search. The second day that I was 
there one of the men came running down 
into the forecastle and told us that the 
Kikoes were coming, and we went for 
our hiding places. Mine was in the 
foward part of the hold, right abaft the 
foremast between two casks. One of 
the sailors covered me with wood. I 
could hear the officers searching through 
the hold; they passed over me two or 
three times when suddenly I felt a punch 
in the back. At the same time the fel- 
low called out, “Ah, Jack, I have got 
you; come out of that!’ He pulled the 
wood off and I came out. I had on a 
striped shirt and he had seen that 
through the cracks in the wood with his 
dark lantern. The fellow had not 
covered me as he should. 

Another man who was searching far- 
ther aft wanted to know if he had found 
the Spaniard. He told him it was the 
boy. He asked me where the Spaniard 
was. I told him that I did not know. 
He said that I lied, and if I did not tell 
him that he would cane me until I did. 
I told him to go ahead; that if I did 
know I should not tell him. He raised 
his club in a threatening manner, but he 
did not strike. 

They did not find Jack; he was hidden 
in some other part of the ship, just where 
I did not know. I was taken on shore 
and put in the fort where they kept 
prisoners. On the way we stopped at a 
store kept by an old whaling captain, by 
the name of Spencer. He was sitting in 
the door when I was brought before him. 
He said, ‘Well, sir, this is the second 
time that you have run away in this port.” 
I said, ‘‘ves,*sir, and I shall run away 
again if I get the chance.’ That made 
him mad and he reached for a barrel of 
axe handles to get one to strike me, 
when the policeman hurried me away. 

I found old Antoine, a white Portugese, 
in the fort. He was put in for being 
drunk, the fort was a large inclosure 
with a smaller one inside, divided by a 
wall where they kept the prisoners. I 
had been in there about one hour when 
Captain Clark came in with Captain 
Spencer. While they were there a man 
was flogged. When they had got 
through with the flogging Captain Spen- 
cer said, ‘that is the way we serve you 
young sea lions.” I was very much 
frightened, for I expected it would be 
my turn next, but that wasn’t to be my 
fate. Captain Clark asked me what I 
left his ship for. I told him that I 
hadn’t any fault to find with him or the 
ship; that [ had been to the Arctic once 
and I did not want to go there again. 
He said, ‘Well, sir, you will have to go.” 
Then he wanted to know what I sauced 
Captain Spencer for. I said I did not 
know that I had. Old Spencer put his 
fist in my face and said, ‘tyou lie, you 
young scoundrel, and I have a good mind 
to knock you down.”’ I was afraid he 
would and I kept still. 

This same old Spencer when he was 
captain of aship, put in at one of the 
Fejee Islands. The natives came off to 
the ship and among them was a Portugese 
negro from the Cape Verde Islands. He 
had been left here from some ship and 
could speak English. In the course of 
conversation the Captain told him that 
he had lost his fluke chain overboard. 
The negro told him that he had one on 
shore, and he would sell it. The Captain 
went on shore with him to see it, where 
they made him a prisoner. The negro 
then returned to the boat where the men 
were waiting for the Captain, and told 
them that it was the Captain's orders 
for them to take him back to the ship 
which they did. The natives were on 
board in great numbers by this time. 
As soon as the negro got on board they 
commenced an attack on the crew with 
the intention of capturing the ship. 
They had killed some of the crew, when 
the third mate, who was asleep in one of 
the boats, was awakened by the unusual 
noise on deck. He took one of the har- 

poons and drove it through the negro, 
whom he saw running aft with a weapon 
in his hand, and pinned him to the deck. 
Disheartened when they saw their leader 
fall the natives were soon driven over- 
board. Thinking that the Captain might 
be dead and not daring to land to look 
after him, they sailed away and left him. 
The savages got him all ready to kill 
when the Queen of the Island interfered 
and saved his life. After being with 
them some time he got away in another 
ship that visited the place. It was said 
that he made the Queen many presents 
afterward. She must have taken more 
of afancy to him than I did, or she 
would have let the natives had a feast. 
Captain Clark took Antoine and my- 
self, and we started for the boat; we 
walked ahead, while he and old Spencer 
followed close behind. When we got 
to Spencer’s store, where we left him, 
he asked the Captain to wait a minute, 
and he would give him something to 
keep us quiet if we made any trouble 
while going off tothe ship. He gave 
him an axe handle. He said that Cap- 
tain Spencer was very thoughtful, but he 
guessed he should not need it: he would 





to turn to. I told him that I was. He 
said [ could go forward. That was all 
he ever said to me for trying to leave the 
ship. The mail was sent on shore, and 
the ship’s head was pointed for the 
north. , 

Nothing unusual happened until we 
passed the Aleutian [slands into Behring 
Sea, where we had to keep stirring about 
on deck to keep warm. One day the 
man at the wheel heard the Captain tell 
the mate to have the deck washed every 
morning until we began to take oil. 
That evening the sailors talked it over 
and came to the conclusion that it was 
unnecessary to wash the deck ‘so often; 
that most of them didn’t have anything 
but shoes, and wasn’t very well supplied 
with stockings, and they could not get 
them, for they wasn’t in the ship; they 
would get their feet wet and that would 
make them feel very uncomfortable, and 
was liable to make them sick. It was 
agreed when they were ordered to wash 
decks they would refuse,and if there 
was any trouble about it the watch be- 
low were to be called on for assistance. 
Arnold Hazzard, an old sailor, and a 
very cool, level-headed man, was chosen 
to do the talking. The next morning it 
was Mr. Janney’s, the first mate’s, watch 
on deck, and it was my trick at the 
wheel; sol had a good chance to see 
what was going on, and did not have to 
take any partinit. Mr. Janney ordered 
the rigging coiled up off the deck, and to 
get ready to wash duwn. No attention 
was paid; he repeated the order, and, 
after waiting a few minutes, Hazzard 
walked aft on the quarter deck where he 
was, and told him that the men had 
concluded not to wash the deck, and 
stated the reason why. Mr. Janney 
said, ‘‘Well, I shall have to report it to 
the Captain,” and went down in the 
cabin. They knew there was going to 
be trouble. The Captain came on deck 
and told Jim, a big negro, to draw water. 
He did not move. He took hold of him 
and tried to pull him along. He couldn't 
muve him; then he slapped him in the 
face, and ordered him tied up and 
flogged. He was stripped, and while 
the Captain and mate were tying him in 
the mizzef rigging, the other watch were 
called, and they came on deck in a hurry, 
swearing and using very threatening 
language toward the Captain. Hazzard 
said, ‘‘Follow me; we will see if he will 
flog any one here,” and walked aft, fol- 
lowed by the whole crew. He took his 
sheath knife and cut Jim loose. The 
Captain called to the steward to bring 
his pistols. He brought them on deck 
and laid them on the companionway. 
The old man took one, and told the men 
to go forward or he would shoot. Haz- 
zard said, ‘‘Hold on, Captain,’ at the 
same time stepping near him. ‘You 
fire that pistol and you will go over- 
board. You had better lay that pistol 
down.’ He told them to go forward. 
Hazzard told him when he put that 
pistol out of his hand they would go 
forward. He went to the companion- 
way and laid it down, and said -to the 
mate that it was a mutiny; to have the 
boatsters wash the quarter-deck, and let 
them go to —— forward. This was all 
the trouble we ever had with Captain 
Clark. He found that he had a crew he 
could not impose upon, and he did not 
try it any more. They were far dif- 
ferent from men out of the country, 
such as whalers are generally manned 
with when they leave home. The ship 
had been out some six years, and all of 
her first crew had left her. 

We took our first whale on the 4th of 
July in Behring’s Strait. Wedid very 
well; we took 14 whales during the sea- 
son, and five walrus, but the latter did not 
amount to much. We killed them more 
for sport than for what they were worth. 
I was at the masthead one day, and saw 
aship to windward running down for 
us. When she got near enough so I 
could make her out, I saw that it was 
the old Tenedos. When within a short 
distance she hauled on the wind, and 
lowered a boat to board us. We backed 
our main topsail to wait for them. I 
knew that it was old Nat. Middleton. I 
was relieved from the masthead soon 
after he came on board. When I was 
coming down old Nat. saw and recognized 


4 


me. He asked Captain Clark “how 
many of them scoundrels he had on 
board.” He told him there were two, 


Peck and myself. He did not give usa 
very good recommendation; said that he 
was glad to get rid of us; that he should 
take what we had due us when we got 
into Honolulu; that we were in debt to 
his ship. The Captain told us what he 
weaid after he left. He did not speak to 
us while he was on board. The Captain 
said he could not take our pay; he would 
fix that-all right. 

It was the middle of September when 
we left the Arctic, and was getting very 
cold and stormy. We ran through the 
strait with square yards, and it was 
blowing a gale. We came near going 
onto St. Lawrence Island; the weather 
was thick and foggy, and the wind was 
blowing a gale, when the ship was hove 
to with the intention of riding it out 
until it cleared. All hands were below 
but Mr. Cummings, the seeond mate, 
and two or three men. Mr. Cummings 
was looking over the lee rail when he 
called me, and asked me if I could hear 
that sound. I told him that I could 
hear it very distinctly. He said it 
sounded like breakers, and he believed 
that we were near land. A few minutes 
later he exclaimed, *‘My God! there is 
land right under our lee!) Every man 
was on deck ina moment. The Captain 
ordered sail to be put on the ship. We 
were lying to under close reef maintop- 
sail, foretopmast, stay sail and main 
spencer. Mr. Janney said that she 
would not bear it. The Captain told 
him that she must bear it or tear it. 
One-half of the crew were Portugese, 
negroes from Cape Deverd Island, and 
we could not get any of them aloft to 
loose sail. They were running about 
the deck, wringing their hands, and call- 
ing on their saints to save them. The 
white men were all right, and they 
worked like heroes, and we soon had 
the ship under close reefed topsails and 
fore and mainsail, jib and spanker got 
up; prevented backstays, and extra 





braces, and did everything that we could 


cold. The ship was bearing tremendous 
strain, and every one was watching with 
great anxiety to see if the sails and 
rigging held on. If they did, there was 
achance for us; if not, we would go 
ashore on the rocks, where all would 
have been lost. The ship did finely. 
She was working to windward well. 
The Captain would stamp on deck and 
shout, ‘‘Well done, old George! you are all 
live oak and hard pine.” We stood on 
that tack a short time, when the mate, 
who was forward, sang out, ‘Breakers 
ahead!’ and we were ordered to wear 
ship. We could not tack in such a 
heavy sea. We had been on the other 
tack but a short while when we heard 
the same cry, ‘‘Breakers ahead!’ and 
wore ship again. And so we kept doing 
for a long while. We ‘appeared to be in 
a bay with breakers both sides, and land 
to leeward. The old ship behaved fine- 
ly; everything held on, and we finally 
worked to windward far enough to keep 
her off a few points, which brought the 
wind abeam, and we sailed out clegr of 
the land into the open sea, and wefe all 
right. It was aclose call, but we were 
a happy lot of fellows when we squared 
away for the Aleutian Islands, with an 
open sea before us. 

A few days after we lost a man over- 
board. He was out helping to furl the 
jib; the mate was going to lower a boat 
for him, but the Captain stopped it. 
There was a heavy sea running, and he 
said he should not risk a whole boat’s 
crew for one man; and so we had to let 
the poor fellow go. Just two weeks 
from that time, when we were hove to 
in a gale, the cabin boy went overboard 
out of the mizzen chains, and was 
drowned. After this, nothing of impor- 
tance happened until we got back to 
Honolulu, where we were all paid off, 
and left the ship. When I had been on 
shore about a month, I shipped in the 
ship Ilinois, Captain Covill, and came 
home by way of Cape Horn to New 
Bedford. 

Before any one blames me for running 
away from Captain Clark, I want them 
to go one voyage to the Arctic in an old 
fashioned New England whaler. I don’t 
think any will blame me under any cir- 
cumstances fur leaving old Nat. Mid- 


dleton. 
[THE END.] 


ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


The Japanese have invented anew and 
superior kind of steel. 

The Spring Medicine. 

“Allrun down” from the weakening 
effects of warm weather, you need a 
good tonic and blood purifier like Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Do not put off taking it. 
Numerous little ailments, if neglected, 
will soon break up the system. Take 
Hoed’s Sarsaparilla now, to expel disease 
and give you strength and appetite. 


Hood’s Pills 
cathartic and liver medicine. 
reliable, sure. 

If the money spent every year in this 
country on drink were given to a person 
in sovereigns, he might walk around the 
world at the equator and drop three at 
every step, and then only just exhaust 
the supply. 

“A eriek in the back,” a pain under 
the shouler-blades, water brash, bilious- 
ness, and coustipation, are symptoms of 
disordered stomach, kidneys, liver, and 
bowels. For all ailments originating in 
a derangement of these organs, take 
Ayer’s Pills. 

A church at Fostoria, Ohio, has decided 
to purchase 400 little wine glasses, that 
each communicant may receive the wine 
out of a glass that no other has used, in 
order to avoid microbes. 


Plantation Mules. 
Harp Times, La., June 13, 1893. 

The Lawrence Williams Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio—DEAr Sirs:—I have given your 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam a thorough 
trial for fistula on two plantation mules. 
I unhesitatingly pronounce it the best 
remedy for the disease. It takes time, 
patience and care, but will certainly 
eure. Yourstruly, Jomn Murpock. 

With a load of 400 pounds a camel can 
travel twelve or fourteen days without 
water, going forty miles a day. 

Adamson’s Botanic Balsam, is com- 
pounded of the best concentrated 
extracts of bark, roots, and gums in the 
world. Itisa safe and reliable medi- 
cine, pleasant to the taste, and cures 
coughs, colds, asthma, andcroup. Price 
35 and 75 cents. Trial bottles 10 cents. 

Pain from indigestion, dyspepsia, and 
too hearty eating, is relieved at once by 
taking one of Carter's Little Liver Pills 
immediately after dinner. Don’t forget 
this. 

The vanity of the sparrow is so great 
that it will gaze intoa mirror by the 
hour if not disturbed. 


For Over Fifty Years 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has been used 
for children teething. It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain. « cures win 
colic, and is the best mmo’, Diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle ld by all drug- 
gists throughout the world. 

Liverpool has the largest local debt of 
any town in Europe. 





are the best family 
Harmless, 


. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria 
ben she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


Florida oranges are being shipped to 
Europe, where hitherto the Italian fruit 
has reigned supreme. 

. 


STATE OF OnTI0,’CrTy oF TOLEDO, | os. 
Lucas County, j 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY 
& Co., doing business in the city of Toledo, 
County and State aforesaid, and that said firm 
vill ay the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
for each and every case of Catarrh that 
eanmot be cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
NK _J. CHENEY. 
‘Seema to before me and subscribed in 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. 
86. 








A.W. GLEASON 
Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly ca the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the svesom. Send for Sgstimonials, free. 

— a0 . Toledo, O. 
Grsola *.. ys 75e 


Vehicles at the World s Fair 


It may not be generally kiiown that 
the Alliance Carriage Co., of Cincinnat i, 
O., carried off the highest awards at the 
late World’s Fair. Itis said they h 
the largest and handsomest display, an 
sold more goods than any other carriage 
exhibitor at the- Fair. Two Medals and 
one Diploma for Strength of work, 
Beauty of Finish and Cheapness of Price, 
are honors and distinction that no other 

manufacturers were shown. If 
of our readers want a reliable 
vehicle of any kind, write for their cata- 
tage “D,” with prices. 
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ONCE IN AWHILE. 


Once in awhile the sun shines out, 

And the arching skies are a perfect blue; 
Once in awhile mid clouds of doubt 

Faith's fairest stars come peeping through. 
Our paths lead down by the meadows fair 

Where the sweetest blossoms nod and smile; 
And we lgy aside our cross of care 

Once in awhile. 


Once in awhile within our own 
We feel the hand of a steadfast friend; 
Once in awhile we hear a tone 
Of love with the heart’s own voice to blend 
An‘ the dearest of all our dreams come true, 
And on life’s way is a golden mile: 
Each thirsting flower is kissed with dew, 
Once in awhile. 


Once in awhile in the desert sand 
We find a spot of the fairest green: 
Once in awhile from where we stand 
The hills of Paradise are seen. 
And a perfect joy in our hearts we hold, 
A joy that the worid cannot defile: 
We trade earth’s dross for the purest gold, 
Once in awhile. 
—Nixon Waterman, in Youth’s Companion. 





LITTLE PINK SUNBONNET. 





Every morning, just about eight, 
Little Pink Sunbonnet opens the gate, 
And, a tin bucket upon her arm, 
Trudges away from grandpa’s farm. 
There are cookies, and apples, and butter 
and bread, 
Tucked away beneath that shining lia, 
And a dear, little, childish, curly pead 
Under the suptonnet's crown is hid 


Oh, it is lonesome at home ail day; 

Tbe saucy kitten refuses to play; 

Nobody singing about the place; 

Nobody coaxing the dog to race; 

No little feet on the fresh-scrubbed floor, 
Breaking to pieces grandma's rule. 

Oh, it is sad when summer is o'er; 
Little Pink Sunbonnet starts to school 


Little girls grow, of course they should, 
Soon to a beautiful womanhood. 
Then from the door, some happy day. 
Dear little maiden will go away. 
It is not strange we should think of this 
When. in the morning, bright and cool 
Not forgetting a gooi-by kiss, 
Little Pink Sunbonnet goes to school 
—Marienne Heaton, in Good Housekeeping 





DEALING WITH BILLIONS. 


Although the words milliard and 
billion are known by name to almost 
everyone, yet the significance of the 
numbers so expressed is by far not so 
distinct and familiar to many as the 
meanings of the smaller numbers. For 
example, if the breadth of « street is 
represented by 1,000,000 units, 1,000,- 
000,000 of such units would give a dis- 
tance equal to that from Hamburg to 
San Francisco. If this is not remem- 
bered we are apt to get very errone- 


ous impressions, especially of as- 
tronomical phenomena. As our 
earth measures in its great 
est circumference only about 


25,600 miles, while the planets are dis- 
tant from the earth and from each 
other spaces vary from $7,000,000 to 
4,600,000,000 miles, accordingly most of 
the distances which confront us on the 
earth are to be regarded as vanishingly 
small when compared with the dis- 
tances which confront us in the plane- 
tary system. Onthe other hand, the 
nearest fixed stars have distances from 
the earth, and consequently from any 
point in the planetary system, as great 
as from 27,000,000,000 to 4,600,000,000, 000 
miles. For example, Sirius is 83.000,- 
000,000 miles distant. Consequently, as 
in the consideration of the distances of 
fixed stars, we have to deal with bil- 
lions, while in the case of planetary 
distances we only deal with millions 
of miles; also, all the distances of the 
planets from one another must 
be regarded/as vanishingly small when 
compared with the distances which 
confront us in the realm of the fixed 
stars. In other words, viewed from 
Sirius, not only the earth or sun, but 
our whole planetary system itself 
would appear as an indefinitely faint 
point of light, exactly as Sirius ap- 
pears tous asa luminous point. 

The reader will readily appreciate 
that the number billion is generally 
conceived too small, when we tell him 
that the German emperor, William I., 
on his eighty-ninth birthday had lived 
in the actual number of 2,805,518,400 
seconds, but that a billion seconds have 
not elapsed since the origin of the hu- 
man species, reckoning the age of hu- 


manity at 30,000 years. It 
will also seem  hardiy' credible 
that a bdillion new American 


25-eent pieces, placed one on top of 
another, would reach an altitude of 
over 1,000,000 miles, that is to say, 
would form a cylindrical pile over four 
times as high as the moon is from the 
earth. 

The fact that the results of modern 
exact science first required of language 
the formation of names for large num- 
bers, might led us to believe that the 
people of early times never made use 
of very large numerical statements. 
But this is not the case. More than 
2,000 years ago there lived a people 
who, from pure motives of amusement, 
exercised their faculties in this domain. 
In India, where our present numerel 
system was invented, names existed, 
even in Buddha’s time, for numbers up 
to 100,000,000,000, and Buddha him- 
self, it is said, prosecuted the for- 
mation of numeral names to the num- 
ber which we now denote by 1, and 
fifty-four appended ciphers. and might 
eall nonnillions. This strange passion 
of the Hindoos found fresh material 
for exercise when in the fourth century 
of our era the principal of our present 
numeral system was invented by Hin- 
doo Brahmin priests, and the easy 
methods of computation based on this 
system diffused over all India. It was 
now possible to multiply with facility 
numbers of twenty places with one 
another and to be sure of the correct- 
ness of the results. Nay. in the seventh 
century in India arithmetical tourna- 
ments were held at which, as now in 
our chess tournaments, the great mas- 
ters of arithmetical computation gath- 
ered together, and he was crowned as 
victor who outstripped all competi- 
tors.—Pref. H. Schubert, in The Open 
Court. 





English Interest im Fireworks. 

The people of Lotdon are very much 
interested in the whistling fireworks 
which have long ceased to be regarded 
over here as a pyrotechnic marvel. 
The popular notion among the Britons 
is that gas generated by the combus- 
tion of the fiery composition actually 
blows a whistle, but this supposition 
is erroneous. So faras can be deter- 
mined by the pyrotechnists themselves, 
the screaming noise is due to the vio- 
lent combustion of the picrate of pot- 
ash with which the little tubes of the 
fireworks are stuffed. Experiments 
have been made with other materials, 
but picrate of potash is the only com- 
bustible substance discoverable that 
will give anything more than a faint 
imitation of a whistle. 


—It isn't the biggest horn that makes 
the best music. —Ram's Hora. 








—Nothing can be truly great which 
is not right.—Jolason. 


They sustain its 
weight and they propel it. Human be- 
ings in trying to imitate the bird have 
been more successful in the former di- 
rection than in the latter. Such ma- 
nipulations of wings as will drive a 
person forward, either by muscle or 
power from apparatus strapped to the 
body, may be learned eventually, or 


the future Daedalus may rely upon’ 


some entirely separate device for pro- 
pulsion and retain the wings merely 
for support and balancing. In either 
case, all attempts to find out what can 
really be accomplished with these lat- 
ter appliances possesses interest for 
scientists and the public. Herr 0. 
Lilienthal, of Steglitz (near Berlin), 
Germany, has been experimenting in 
this direction with contrivances that 
resemble great wings. In the brief de- 
scription at hand no information is im- 
parted concerning the materials em- 
ployed. But the wings had an expanse 
of fifteen square meters, or one hun- 
dred and sixty-five square feet. Herr 
Lilienthal’s plan, according to the 
New York Tribune, was to find a broad 
roof, a hilltop or other convenient ele- 
vation, ran a few steps against the 
wind and then leap into the air. Hori- 
zontal impetus was thus acquired be- 
fore he left terra firma. He was then 
able to slide downward at an angle of 
only ten or fifteen degrees from a hor 
izontal, although it was in his 
power, by shifting the center of grav- 
ity relatively to the center of exist- 
ence, to change the inclination of the 
wings and dgscend more rapidly. No 
mention is made of his success in steer- 
ing himself laterally. As the greater 
part of his weight was suspended be- 
low the wings, of course he kept right 
side up without difficulty. To lessen 
the atmospheric resistance, however, 
he drew his legs up somewhat. While 
he was about it, one could wish that 
Herr Lilienthal had made a kite of 
himself and tried to see how lo@g the 
wind would sustain him at one end ofa 
long light wire, the other end of which 
was in the hands of three or four stout 
men, or securely anchore4 
HORRIBLE CARGOES. 


When the seven-hundred-ton Aus- 
trian bark Vila was picked up at sea 
by the Norwegian fruit steamer Breid- 
ablik and brought to New York a 
couple of months ago much curiosity 
was expressed as to what could have 
caused her crew todesert her. With 
the exception of being partially dis- 
masted, it was in perfect condition, 
saysthe New York Tribune, and the 
loss of its masts might have occurred 
after the crew left it. It had sailed 
from Egypt with a cargo chiefly made 
up of old bones, and no word was heard 
of it until it wes picked up off Hatteras 
by tke Breidablik. All the bark’s 
papers and every scrap of food had 
been taken from it and the fate of its 
crew wasa mystery. The experience 
of the three-masted schooner Wallace 
J. Bord, which recently arrived at 
Philadelphia from Montevideo with a 
similar cargo of old bones may afford 
an explanation of the mystery sur- 
rounding the Vila. The crewof the 
Boyd say that nothing could ever in- 
duce them to ship again on a bone- 
laden vessel. Within a few days after 
leaving port the vessel became infested 
with scorpions and other pestiferous 
bugs, which came out of the cargo and 
penetrated every nook and corner of 
the craft. The men were driven from 
their bunks in the forecastle and every 
effort to rid the schooner of the 
plague was unavailing. Five or six 
times a day all hands were compelled 
to strip, bathe and change their cloth- 
ing, but the smaller insects held on in 
spite ofall this. Ona day which was 
damp and warm the torment was ag- 
gravated by the appearance of large 
green bugs, which swarmed over every- 
thing and continued their ravages 
until port was reached. It is believed 
that the creatures were in the 
bones when they were gathered on the 
Argentine plains, and the excessive 
heat of the hold during the voyage 
through the tropics caused them to 
breed in enormous numbers and forced 
them on deck. It is possible that the 
crew of the Vila was driven from it by 
a similar cause and met a worse fate. 


NO SOFT-HEARTED GOVERNORS. 





Capt. John Windrow, an old sailor of 
the Pacific, tells this to the Tacoma 
Ledger: “While I was in Shanghai 
along in 1858 or ‘59, the ruler of the 
city equipped two steam gunboats for 
the suppression of the piratical traffic. 
One of these he put in command of an 
American. The boats had been out on 
a cruise for several] days. and early one 
afternoon they returned towing thir- 
teen piratical junks which had been 
captured. I went aboard to see the 
prisoners the boats had brought in. 
Anviron rail led around the gunwale 
of each of the boats, to which were 
shackled two hundred of the most vil- 
lainous-looking Chinese I had ever 
seen. Justice tosuch fiendish wretches 
was swift in China in those days, and 
the next morning they were led out for 
execution. In spite of the horror of 
this wholesale beheading the execu- 
tion had astreak of the comic in it. 
Two Chinese assistants of the execu- 
tioner carried a large bamboo pole. 
The condemned Chinese were ina kneel- 
ing posture and the assistants would 
clutch a Chinaman’s queue and take a 
half-hitch around the bamboo pole. 
Then, each putting the pole on his 
shoulder,. they both would suddenly 
rise up, stretching his neck away from 
the prisoner’s shoulders. The execu- 
tioner stood ready with a drawn sword 
and lopped off their heads with as 
much indifference as a farmer would 
have about cutting cornstalks. Little 
baskets were ready, into which a head 
was placed, and in this manner the 
heads were hung on the walls outside 
the city gates.” ~ 

A Disconsolate Widow. 

“Life has no more charms for me. 
I'M retire to a monastery and spend the 
rest of my days in prayerand meditw 
tions,” said a young Harlem widow t 
Johnnie Masher. 

“That would be the same as com 
mitting suicide,” replied Johnnie. 
“You are rich, and beautiful. and only 
thirty years of age.” 

“Twenty-nine, if you please.”—Texas 
Siftings. 

—The uninformed would often mis- 
take the cheapest amber when made 
up into commercial forms for the most 
expensive. Many long and beautifully 
clear pipe stems are made from amber 
chips, the waste product of amber carv- 
ing. Theseare melted and molded intc 
shapes that are seldom or never seen in 
the eestly-carved amber. These mold- 
ed amber articies are extremely dura- 
bie, and it is difficult to see why they 
should not be esteemed by practical 
persons a6 veluabile as carved amber. 
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The 
sower has no 
second chance. If 
you would at first suc- 
ceed, be sure and start with 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS. 


\ Ferry’s Seed Annual for 154 
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SPRINGFIELD 
FIRE AND MARINE 
Insurance Company 

OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs. ; 


Annual Statement, January Ist, 1894, 


CAPITAL 1,500,000 DOLLARS 





ASSETs. 

Cash on hand, in Banks and 
Se &1) 
Cash in hands of Agents and in “& 
course of Transmission. . . 240,905 

ents and accrued Interest, a4 40 88 
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A.J.W RIGHT, Pres’t 


Sanrorp J. HALL, Bee Py. 
Damon, Axx’ Sec'y 
H. M. A, Treas. : 
Western Department, Chicago, Iinois, 


A. J. HARDING, Manager. 


Pn F.D EAN, Ass’t Man: ager 
Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Cal 
A. G. DuGan, General Agent 
Agencies in all the Prominent Localities 


throughout the U nite ~d Stat 


MACOMBER, “FARE & CO., 


Agents, 
Augusta. 


Stl? 


- COOD NEWS 


Visit the Mid-Winter Fair a 
San Francisco, 


You have long contemplated a Cali 


torn 
trip, and this winter offers you an exce!| Loe 
chance. The holding of a Mid-Winter Fair 
at San Francisco will be an incentiv: for 
many to visit California, 

Now, the “Good News” we suggest at head. 
ing is this: The Chie ZO, Rock Island and 
Pacific Ry. has put on a daily Tourist Car 
from Chicago to San Francisco, via Fort 
Worth, E] Paso and Los Angeles. It is a love 
ly winter route 

he weekly Phillips Rock Island Excur. 
sions, leaving Boston every Tuesday, are per. 
sonally conducted from ocean to ocean, and 


are popular. This car arrives and leaves Chi 
cago every Thursday. There is also a car 
leaving C hicago e very Tuesday, and its route 
is via Pueblo, the Scenic Route, and Ogden 

to San Francisco, same as Boston car 
Rates low. Write to any Great Rock Island 
Route representative for Ay A me raters, £ 
. 








address JOHN SEBAST f 
Chicago. 14ts 
(IN PART) 

If you wish to ¢ solle ct or sell defaulted bonds 
or mortgages on properties in Color: ado, Thi 
nois, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne 
braska, North and South Dakota, Oregon, and 
Washington, or on properties negotiated 
through Lomband, Equitable, Showalter, Jar 
vis-Conklin, and other Mortgage and Trust 
Companies in any of the States or Territories, 
you can do so readily by communicating with 
our office 

Having facilities for serving your interests, 
I can do so economically and faithfully 

Unpaid and present Taxes should receive 
prompt attention, and excessive taxation 
should be reduced. To these matters we pay 
immediate attention, not only effecting a sav 
ing, but preventing the total loss of property 
Delay in. these matters frequently in . 
titles, and we would advise you to give them 
your immedi: ate attention by communicating 
with us at once. Having had fifteen year 
successful practice, and being well acquaint 
ed with the Western court practice, I believe 


I can serve your interests to your profit and 
satisfaction. 


WM. WN. TITUS, Attorney-at-Law, 


244 Washington Street, Boston, Masa. 


The New Store 
J. M. Mixer 


DRUCCIST, 


Is Now Open For Business. 




















| J.H. Manley, L. 


You are invited to call and see it. A 


large line of Patent Medicines, 


| Drugs and Chemicals. 


Prescriptions a Specialty. 


185 Water St, - Augusta, Me 


Next Door to Maine Farmer Office. 





and Eye Glasses; accuracy in giv 
ing good tits: no charge for Hitting; 
and lowest prices for the glasses. 


SPECS}. CHAS. K. PARTRIDCE, 
Practical Optician, opp. Post tice. 


AUGUSTA SAVINCS BANK. 
ORGA NIZED |! IN 1848. 





| Ascets, Nov. 1, 1892, #5,955,862.60. 
Surplus, $450,000. 


TRUSTEERS-— Wm. S. Badger, Artemas Libbey, 
Cornish, Lendal! Titcom). 

Deposits receiv — and plac ed on interest the 
first day of eyery month. 

Interest paid or credited in account on the 
| first Wednesday of February and August 

Deposits are exempt by law from al! taxes, 
| and accounts are stric tly cog confidential 

Especial privileges a ‘orded to Executo 
Administrasors, Guardians, Trustees, marr! 
women and minors. 

EDWIN C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES 


—Aanp—1 


PROVINCE POSTAGE STAMPS: 


of 
I pay the best prices for the early issues 
U Inited 8 States, N Now Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
New Foundland and Canada postage st« amps 
prefer to have them on the original env 


opes and will allow postage on the rarer V4 
rieties sent to me in this condition ads 
Now is the time to look over old papers @ 


correspondence in search of treasures . 
Send for price list of United States stamp 


which also contains a description of the © any 

issues and will enable you to identify 

stamps. . 
Special prices given for Province Stam! 


Corre apendene e gol icited. 
. Baporr, Augusta, Me. 
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We would like every farmer who reads this to write us for our 1894 Catalogue, which is handsomely illustrated, and which, 


we believe, is well worth sending for. 
and their growth than any other catalogue of the kind issued. It contains an article entitled “‘A Handful of Phosphate,”’ 


which shows what fertilizers are composed of, where the materials come from, and how they are treated; and which, we think, 


will interest you, as it conYeys information somewhat new to the general public. 


We have been told that it contains more real information concerning the feeding of plants 


At the same time we shall feel interested to know how much fertilizer you use, and whether you would be inclined to try our 





STOGKBRI 


provided you were satisfied that prices and qualities were arranged to suit you. 


SPECIAL MANURES 


If you desire to make inquiries touching special treatment of particular lands on which you plan to raise certain crops the 


We were the original and are to-day the largest manufacturers of special fertilizers in this country; and our 


Manufacturers 


43 Chatham St., 


coming season, we shall take pains to answer your letter to the best of our ability, and take pleasure in doing so. 


fertilizers amounts to more than one hundred tons for every working day in the year. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, 


of the celebrated Stockbridge Manures for different Crops and Bowker’s 
General Fertilizers for All Crops. 


Boston, Mass. 


27 Beaver St., New York. 


output of 











(Woman's Department. | 


of dew on sweet bright flowers, 
songs of birds in the wild-wood | How necessary, then, that we see to it 


vinkling patter of the pearly rain, 
ig word on a burdened brain. 





As peace that follows life’s wearied strife, 
And soothes our weary bodily life, 

Sweet Charity’s voice on 
. love for a better, truer life impart, 
Like the bright fresh blossoms of a newborn 


gladness, of the joy they bring; 
‘ery word, may new hopes be- 


Tomany, many hearts bound in sin’s dark 
woe 


As great as God’s words to sinful men, 

as the rose-flushed skies of morn, 
cling stars in Heave 
‘It, in a friend proved true. 


NEGLECT NOT THE GIFT THAT IS IN 
THEE. 


and read by Sister Mary 


‘ure Grange, Saturday, Feb. 24.) 
twould seem that in this age of ad- 
there would be no need of 
“Neglect not the Gift that 
” but too many there are who 


knowledge of their talents, 
them, do not use any force to 
perfect them to their highest degree. 
Ss given us to make 
ot it, and whether we shall make | 
be | 


| 
| 








improvement of the 
ities which are ever surrounding 
i into this world 
York is not mapped out by 

Father, or who has 
at least one talent, by | 
if used to its best advantage, will | 
ins of some good in the world. | 
€thim see to it, then, that he neglect | 
’e too late, his opportunities 


not been | 


isa tide in the affairs of men 

take at its tlood, leads on to fortune ; 
‘all the voyagejof their lives 

Sou shallows and in miseries.” 

Think you that Webster or Shake- 
their opportunities? 
If they had, the world 
ild not have had the 
sman and world renowned 
We cannot all be Web- 
speares, it is true, but 
can develop, in a greater or 
gifts or talents with 


¢ best his circumstances allow, 
, acts nobly; angels could do no 


not judged so much by the 
ife as by those seemingly 
things, which are the step- 
® stones to a noble career. 

True worth is in being, 
ng each day that goes by 

t ney good—not in dreami 

at things to do by-and-by.” 

present in dreaming of 
be accomplished in the 
or to-morrow never comes. 
are called to lay down the 
fe, when, it may be, some 


h day, each hour, each 
ng his mite toward the 
of the world. Too many of 
eneration are apt to think 
ed high office, poorly filled, 
re honorable than a more 
and one perhaps more 
Tr powers, properly filled. 
t whether the boy is to 
an or only a mechanic. 
; y the thorough concentration 
one’s work that makes even 
Service grand. George 





If one’s talent is for farming, let him 
| farm, if for music, be a musician, only 
, be sure that the gift which the Master 
{has bestowed upon you be not hid ina 


napkin and returned to Him unincreased. | 


| Every life sheds an influence for either 
}good or bad upon his brother man. 


| that our lives be pure and upright. 


| “Let our lives be as pure as the snowfields, 
| Where our foot leaves a mark, but not a 


stain. 

The epitaph given to John Wickliff is 
truly a grand one. “The man who 
preached after he was dead.”’ And so it 
was, although his body was burned, and 
the ashes thrown into the river, which 
bore them to the sea, yet John Wickliff’s 
teachings were remembered and felt 
throughout England even after his name 
was forgotten. ‘So shines a good deed 
in a naughty world.” There is no bet- 
ter place to improve our opportunities, 
to use our talents, than in this grand and 
noble order. Is each and every one in 
this Grange doing his or her part 
toward making these meetings profita- 


as to themselves. 
“Do the duty which lies nearest thee, 


clearer. 








SHELL WORK. 


Dear Sisters: As lam a reader of the 


Farmer, and seeing your inquiry for shell | 


work, I will send a pattern. 
1st. Slip and bind, knit nine, narrow, 
seam two, slip and bind, knit nine, nar- 


| row, seam two, slip and bind, knit nine, 
| narrow, seam two, slip and bind, knit 
_- |nine, narrow, seam two, slip and bind, 
40 | knit nine, narrow, seam two. 

2d. Slip and bind, knit seven, narrow, | 
seam two, slip and bind, knit seven, nar- | 
row, seam two, slip and bind, knit seven, | 


narrow, seam two, slip and bind, knit 
seven, narrow, seam two, slip and bind, 
knit seven, narrow, seam two. 

3d. Slip and bind, knit five, narrow, 
seam two, slip and bind, knit five, nar- 
row, seam two, slip and bind, knit five, 
narrow, seam two, slip and bind, knit 
five, narrow, seam two, slip and bind, 
narrow, seam two. 

4th. Knit one, put yarn over, knit one, 
put yarn over, knit one, put yarn over, 
knit one, put yarn over, knit one, put 
yarn over, knit one, put yarn 
over, knit one, seam two, knit 
one, put yarn over, knit one, 
repeat five times, seam two, knit one, 
put yarn over, knit, repeat five times, 
seam two, knit one, put yarn over, knit 
one, repeat five times, seam two, knit 
one, put yarn over, knit one, repeat five 
times, seam two. 

5th. Knit thirteen plain, seam two, 
knit thirteen, seam two, knit thirteen, 
seam two, knit thirteen, seam two, knit 
thirteen, seam two, repeat from first, 
this makes 3 shells. 

I copy this from a pattern, I cut from 
the Farmer a long time ago, but have not 
tried it, but presume it is correct. 
Would like to hear through the Farmer 
if you like it. MARIA. 





FASHIONS IN GIRLS’ NAMES. 


The most important change in the 
naming of girls has been the growing 
disinclination to give them more than 
one name, the object of this being that 
when a woman marries she may easily 
combine her full maiden name with her 
new surname, writes Mrs. Hamilton Mott 
in the March Ladies’ Home Journal. A 
three-word signature is much prettier 
and more convienient than one composed 
of four words. Then, too, immediate 
recognition of her own, as well as that 
of her husband’s surndme, and the con- 
venience in genealogical research and 





room as by God's laws, 


legal transactions, are two reasons of 


combination, were there no others. 
With this fashion in girls’ 
come, as in boys’, a disinclination to use 


Maggies, Katies and the various feminine 
Mary, Margaret and Katharine 


have taken the place of the former, and | 
James and William of the latter. 





burning zinc ina stove or ‘furnace pre- 
vent soot accumulating in the chimney 


the chimney burning out? 


questions through the Maine 
and much oblige 





CRIME IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
There are some encouraging features | 
in the report of the commissioners « 
England and Wales which 
has just been printed in London 
| statisties and diagrams which exhibit 
Thy second duty will already have a the fluctuations of crime during a | ms 
” | series of years demonstrate that “their 
general course and tendency for many 
years past has been in the direction of 
“that this diminution has 





ble as well as a pleasure to all its mem- | 
bers? Each one has some gift which if 
used would be helpful to others as well | 


classes of crime which are committed 
habitual criminals, 
against property with violence, forg- 
ery, and offenses against the currency. 
and offenses against property without 


bulk of crimes committed); 


point of time with the development of 
various measures intended to bring 

about and that it occurred in 
| the great increase in population. whic! 
might have reasonably accounted 


pointed out that the number of first 
convictions has fallen gradually from 
109,916 in 1883 to 93,390 in 
| shows that the criminal ranks are not 
being filled up by fresh recruits. 
farther shown that the diminution in 
the younger part of the prison popula- 
tion is four and five times as great as 
in the older portion, which proves that 
the younger part of the community is 
not supplying criminals to take the 
place of the older and more incorrigi- 
demonstrated that 
there is no such coincidence between 
the variations in the amount of crime 
and in the amount of drunkenness 2s 
to establish that connection between 
the two which some temperance advo- 
cates too hastily assert. 
missioners point out, however, that, 
while crime has thus decreased and 
the criminal population of the prisons 
has diminished, the debtors have in- 
creased largely and continuously; the 
number committed in 1878-"79 was 6,- 
in 1892-93 it had gradually 
risen till it reached 10,031. 





A Queer Creature." 

The West Indian migratory crab is 
he only creature that is born in the 
sea, matures in fresh watersand passes 
its adult life on land. Once a year 
these creatures migrate in thousands 
from the uplands of Jamaica, deposit 
+eir larve in the sea, then migrate to 
the rivers and streams, pass through 
. fresh water stage, after which they 
‘ollow their parents to land until the 
ime comes for them to return to the 
sea to lay their eggs. 











Poung Folks Column. 


The young folks are responding nobly 


to the word building proposed by Tom 
A. Hawk, and we shall publish the re- 
sult of their industry next week; not in- 
deed printing the words, as that would 
require the entire paper, but a statement 
of the number of words found by each. 
| —Ep. 


Dear Editor: Seeing a great many of | 
Will|the little folks write for the young 
folks’ column, I thought I would try. | 
[am a girl ten years old, 4ft Sin. tall, | 
tlues, and thereby lessen the danger of|and have very dark brown hair and | 
| black eyes. Last October our house was 
How is citron prepared to put incake?| burned. My papa went to the barn 
Will some who knows answer the above | about five in the morning. The first 
thing he did was to hang the lantern on 


a nail, then he opened the tie-up door, 


and then he went up on the mow 
| to get down some hay. The colt was 
| loose and came out of the tie-up and | 


papa spoke to him kind of sharp and the 
colt turned and knocked the lantern off 
the nail and the oil spilled and it set 


| fire to the hay in an instant. We saved 
ja little more than half of our things. 
| The same colt died a few weeks after- 
| ward. My mamma’s sister and her 
daughter live with us; the daughter’s | 
|name is Minnie Smith, and she went to 


the M. C. Institute last fall and half of 
the winter term. I like to read the 
letters in the children’s column very 
much and hope it will be filled every 
week. I will close by sending two con- 
umdrums: Ist. Why do girls like to 
look at the moon? 2nd. When is a door 
not a door? 
12-15-9-19 13. 20-8-15-13-1-19. 
16-9-20-20-] 9-6-Ge5-1 2-4, 
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Los ANGELES, Jan. 27, 1804. 


home in the spring; I wish you were to 
ride around the city with us. Uncle Cy 
went to his ranch last Wednesday, and is 


|coming home to-day. There are three 
orange trees in the yard full of lovely 
fruit, just getting ripe, so I can help my- 


self at any time. There isa large sack of 
walnuts up stairs, that I can go to when 
I feel like having some. Aunt Hattie 


has ten little chickens and I enjoy feed- 
ing them, and I gather the eggs and help 
auntie about the dishes. We haven't 
been homesick any at all. I like Uncle 
Cy’s big cat very much, his name is 
Peter. Uncle Cy and papa made me a 
nice swing; tell grandpa I would like to 
show him round here. I think I will 
not try to write any more to-night; papa 
and mamma send their love, with mine 
to you all. Leta P. WILLARD. 


Readfield. 





Dear Boys and Girls: I am real 


pleased to learn thatso many of you 
read the paper and take an interest in 
the young folks’ column. Believing I 
have never written to you before, I will 
try to introduce myself. I am a boy 
eighteen years old. We live on a farm 
ofa hundred acres. We have two horses, 
two cows, a yoke of steers, one calf, and 
twenty hens. I have one brother and 
one sister,and both are married. I went 
to Milford to school last winter. I am 
not going to school this winter. My 
sister lives in Milford. I have two 
nephews and two nieces. I would be 
pleased to have some of the boys and 
girls correspond with me. 


Yours truly, 
Myra. MatTuew W. JAcKSON. 





been going toschux 
irithmetic, large 
geography, grammar, and 


teacher's name is Mrs. Perry: States history, grammer, 


My brothers’ names are 
My sisters’ names are Sadie, 
Mother has been sick 


they can do, I will. I can sweep, wash 
dishes, clean lamps, sew, make beds, iron 
I will tell what I have 
I have a cat her name is Daisy; 
a dog his name is Watch; two pigs their | 
names are Spot and Pink. 


Ethel and Gertie. 
most of the time this winte 
done the work for seven in a family and 
My father has taken the 
Farmer ever gince a boy. 
been to five dances this winter. 


and cook a little. 


cow, and Ethel Colby’s isa chair. 
father keeps six cows, three bossies, and | dancing very much as well as playing 
He has taken the Farmer | the organ and singing. 
for along time and I like to read the | hear from my cousins Winnefred Beck or 
I will close by sending a | Ethel Griffin. The Wiscasset & Quebec 
Round as an apple, busy as a bee, | Railroad is going to run a short distance 
it is the prettiest little thing that you |‘from our house and I expect to have lots 
1 will now close, 
hoping to hear from some of the young 


I should like to 





DeLLA L., CUMMINGS. 


MAMIE 8S. GRIFFIN. 
Cooper’s Mills, Box 33. 


Dear Boysand 
| Folks’ Column: Iama little girl eleven 
This is my first attempt to 
{write for the young folks’ column. - j 
For pets [ have a dog, a | Many letters in our column this week. 
I hope we will still write. 
buildings burned last April, we moved 
We like very much: have 
hada fine school this winter. 
has hired a large farm in Skowhegan, 
with 8 cows, 3 horses, 40 sheep, and lots 
of poultry, turkeys and hens. 


I have two sisters, 
| are Edith, seven years old; and Eleanor 
Jane, one year old. I am going to the 
high school this winter. 
reader, geography, spelling, arithmetic 
Only seventeen scholars 
go to my school; it keeps four weeks 
It has been nice sliding. 
|a cow and a horse. 

| I had on Christmas. 
| chiefs, a big Christmas card and a slate. 
Other little girls tell what they can do so 
Ican wash dishes, sweep, make 
and cook some, 


sister older and three younger, and two 
brothers youngel 


I will tell you what ! 
&s, and lots of 


I had two handker- 
to have a gathering of old neighbors and 


I had one-half acre to 
plant last year, and hope to this, and 


beds, wash floors, 18th anniversary. 
oon ne | iron, and make patch-work. 

Mr. Editor: The following is a letter | hy sending a riddle. Throw up a pump- 
| from a little girl seven years old, recent- | };3 
ly gone to California with her father | 
and mother: 


again, aud more about farming, after 
I was 15 in December. 
LuTHER S. EMERSON. 


kin and what will come down? 
MINNIE L. GRay. 


Dear Girls and Boys: I am a little 

My Dear Grandma: I wish you and girl nine yearsold. My father takes the 
| grandpa were here where it is nice and | vqine Farmer. 
|warm. It is just like summer. The 
| birds are singing in almost every tree, 
| and everything is green, just as it is at 


Papa sold one of 
the cows, named Molly to <¢ 
killed her; and the horse named Donkey 
stuck a nail in his foot and it got so bad 
that papa had to kill him too. 
dolls; I go to school now. 
name is Miss Lulu Savage; I like her 
very much, she is so good to us. 
fifth reader, complete arithmetic, large 


i like to read the young 


|teacher’s name is Lizzie 
We had eleven 
| scholars, four girls and seven boys. 
|other little girls tell what they can do, 
I will tell what I can do. 
and mop floors, make beds, dust, help 
do a washing, wash and wipe dishes, and 
I have two sisters; their names 
are Lula B. and Clara L. 
dolls; their names are Bertha, Cora and 
For pets I have two kittens; 
their names are Flossie and Tommie. 
would like to correspond with any of 
the girls or boys who write for the 
Avice M. TIBBETTs. 
North Fairfield. 


Dear Boys and Girls: We like to 
read the letters in the young folks’ col- 
umn very much, and will try and help 
We live on a farm about a 
mile anda half apart. We can both do 
all kinds of house work, and some fancy 
School is not keeping now, but 
when it is we study reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, geography, physiology, his- 
tory, book keeping, grammar and 
bra. Why is a horse like a stick of 


9-16-5-1-18, aged 17. 
13-9-14-14-9-5 12. 13-3-9-14-20-9-18-5, 
aged 14 


we will have vacation of 16 weeks. 
| Tizzie Wizzie; I think it is a bee. 


the most astonishing thing in a steam- 
Who was the first man that bore 


13-25-18-20-12-5 2-12-1-9-19-4-5-12-12. 








I am a little boy 12 
I liveon a farm of 85 acres. 
My father keeps 15 cows, 1 bull, 2 horses, 
and my oldest brother one horse. We 
have 3 pigs and 30 hens. 
tell what they can do, I will; I can milk, 
water and feed the cows, take care of 
the horses, ride the mowing machine 
and the raking machine. 
sisters and 4 brothers; my sisters’ names } 
are Bertha and Georgia, and my brothers’ 
names are Joe, Fred, Bert, and Oscar. 
will close by saying good bye. 

WILLIz Emery. 


Dear Girls and Boys: 
papa is a milkman; we have 25 | 
e carries it to Waterville. 
to read the letters of the young folks’ 
My school has closed now; we|and grandfather have taken the Maine 
I have two sisters| Farmer a good many years. I always 
and one brother; we have one cat his | look for the young folks’ column as soon 
name is Robbie; he has no tail, he is a!as it is received. Your agent always 
rabbit cat. Well I guess I must close stops with us on his annual trips. 











Dear Boys and Girls: 
boy nine years old. 
for the young folks’ column before. 
have two sisters and one brother. 
a pet I have a black cat; her name is 
I went to school this winter ten 
I studied reacing, arithmetic, 


geography, spelling 
New Portland. 


I have never written 


had an exhibition. 








Grover L. Foss. Dera Towne. 


Dear Boys and Girls: Lama girl 12 


vears old, and I live ona farm of 160 acres, 
| have one ister and five brothers; my 
sister’s name is Ella, and my brothers’ 
names are George, Earnest, Charlie, 
Jesse and Lee Papa's stock is 6 horses, 
; cows, 5 bossies. I go to school; my 


teacher's name is Lulu Savage; I think 
she is very nice. I study fifth reader, 
large geography, large arithmetic, small 
grammar, spelling and _ physiology. 
Our school keeps two more weeks, and 
then there are 16 weeks vacation. I will 
close by sending a riddle: There was a 
wall built as white as milk, and a curtain 
wove as fine as silk; there came a thief 
and broke the wall, and there appeared 
a golden ball. Yours truly, 
19-1-4-9-5 12-21-14-4-25, 
Fort Fairfield. 


Dear Mr. Editor: Lam a little girl 
nine years old. My papa takes the 
Maine Farmer, and I like ib read the 
young folks’ column very "uch. My 
school does not keep now. For Christ- 
mas I had an album, a paper doll, three 
handkerchiefs and a pin. We have one 
horse, her name is Kate; and 2 cows 
and 3 sheep. I have three brothers and 
three sisters. As other little girls tell 
what they can do, I will. I can sweep, 
wash dishes, make beds, knit, and cook 
some. I think the answer to Nina O. 
Randlett’s riddle is a hornet. Well, I 
will close now, asking some of the girls 
to write to me. Yours truly, 

BEATRICE E, MERRIFIELD. 

South Bridgton. 


Dear Editor: Iam a girl 13 years old; 
my papa has taken the Maine Farmer 14 
years. Llike to read the young folks’ 
column very much. The winter school 
finished three weeks ago; I had one week 
vacation, and then the high school began. 
I study fifth reader, spelling, geography, 
arithmetic, grammar, history. The last 
three weeks of my winter school mamma 
was sick a bed and didn’t sit up only 
long enough to have her bed made, so it 
made it quite hard for me. I[ guess I 
won't undertake to tell what 1 can do, 
because it woultl be too much. I should 
like to have seme of the boys and girls 
write to me. GerTi£E L. Foss. 

New Portland. 


Dear Boys and Girls of the Maine Far- 


|mer: I have never written to the Farmer 


before. I ama girl twelve years old; I 
live on a farm of 150 acres. I have one 


grammar; school keeps two weeks more, | sister, her name is Gertie. Papa’s stock is 
I| three horses, two colts; their names are 
will try and answer the riddle about) Ress, Prince, Jip, Jennie, Gertie; two 
: c _ I will | cows, one dog, his name is Dime; a kitten 
| close by sending some riddles: What is | her name is Tiger, she plays on the organ. 
| lgoto school, my teacher’s name is Lulu 


Savage; I like her very much. I study 
fifth reader, large arithmetic, large 
geography, grammar and physiology. 
Yours truly, 
LILLIAN M. BLAISDELL. 
Fort Fairfield. 


Dear Boys and Girls: This is my 
first letter to the Farmer. I live ona 
farm of 80 acres. Iam thirteen years 
old. J have four sisters and one brother; 
my sisters’ names are Ella, Geneva, 
Mabel, Jennie; my brother's name is 
Freddie. For a pet I have acat named 

I go to school. I study large 


| Malty. 
| geography, fifth reader, complete arith- 


metic, small grammar and physiology. 
My teacher’s name is Lulu Savage; she 


jis very nice. Our school will close in 
| two weeks, then we are going to have 16 
| weeks’ vacation. Yours truly, 


Fort Fairfleld. Auice Crock. 
Iam agirl 13 years old. My father 





a yours, 
Nobleboro. iInDA L, WINSLOW. 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 
Mr. C. S. AYER is now calling upon our sub- 
scribers in Sagadahoc couuxty. 
Mr. J. W. KELLOGG is now calling upon our 
subscribers in Aroostook county. 











” ‘The political pot is boiling in Maine's 
municipalities. 





The Richmond Bee says: ‘An ex- 
change remarks that Androscoggin 
water is as good for drinking purposes 
as water taken from the Kennebec. If 
this is true itis good enough for any- 
body.” 


Dr. Twitchell, of the Farmer, has been 
invited to speak before the semi-annual 
meeting of the State Board of Trade in 
Portland, March 20th, upon “The re- 
lations our Agricultural Societies sustain 
to the industries of the State.” 








The cold wave of Friday and Saturday, 
as it swept through these Northern 
States, was most intense in its severity. 
It was colder than has been experienced 
for years. It was just one steady wave 
of cold, with no let-up until Sunday 
afternoon, when a little relief came. 





Mr. Isaiah M. Sherman, Augusta, has 
not only been a constant subscriber to 
the Farmer for half a century or more, 
but evidently has followed its wise sug- 
gestions, as there may be found to-day 
in his well filled barn a pair of eight 
foot cattle. Our old friend has made no 
mistake in clinging to the goad stick. 


Norman L. Munroe, the New York 
publisher, died last week, leaving an es- 
tate which is estimated to be worth be- 
tween $3,000,000 and $5,000,000, all made 
in his business within a comparatively 
few years. He was inthe cheap and 
flashy literature business, and success 
in cheap things seems to be an assured 
fact. 








The Salvation Army in its great meet- 
ing in Boston made a most favorable im- 
pression upon the people, winning for it 
many friends who were before prejudiced 
against it. The members of the army 
have done good work among many 
people whom the churches have not 
been able to reach, or have shown no 
disposition to reach. 





When a man like President Eliot, of 
Harvard, speaks on the question of 
college athletics, then we can all afford 
to listen. He now says that there must 
be a modification of our American col- 
lege system of athletics; it is altogether 
too rough. Just the position the Farmer 
has taken all the time. But this same 
President Eliot, last season, swung his 
hat in air and cheered at the top of his 
voice when a poor fellow, maimed for 
life, was carried off the field on stretch- 
ers, having been downed by one of the 
Harvard roughs. It is a fiendish game. 





The public generally will approve of 
the pronounced position of Department 
Commander Gilman, who has issued an 
open letter to the principals of the insti- 
tutions of learning throughout the State 
asking for a better observance of Me- 
morial Day, and particularly requesting 
jthat the various colleges and schools 
shall not indulge in base ball games on 
that day. Of late years the Memorial 
Day base ball game has been as much a 
feature of the day almost as the decora- 
tion of the soldiers’ graves. Mr. Gil- 
man’s lettér is exceedingly timely, as it 
may assist in turning back the tide 
towards making this day a day of amuse- 
ment. It is the Nation’s Sunday, and 
base ball games are just as proper on 
Sunday as on this day, sacred to the 
memory of the heroic dead. We thank 
Mr. Gilman for his letter. 

The State Register, which is the organ 
of the Iowa farmers, makes the com- 
plaint that imitation butter has been 
brought so extensively into the market 
that it interferes seriously with the sale 
of the genuine article, and is so prepared 
that it can hardly be detected from but- 
ter made from the milk of the cow. 
This bogus butter is made from many 
kinds of fat, and is then colored and 
flavored so that it can easily be passed 
off for dairy butter. It can be made 
cheaper and sold cheaper, even at a 
great profit, than the genuine article, and 
the extensive use of it works to the in- 
jury of the farmers. The farmers are de- 
prived of their usual sales of butter, and 
the people buy this new product mainly 
because they suppose that they are ob- 
taining dairy butter at a reasonable price. 
What is asked for is that the imitation 
butter shall be marked and sold for what 
itis, so that the butter made on the 
farms may have a fair chancein the 
open market. 





A big crop of ice is promised on the 
Kennebec river the present season. 
This section will furnish about 1,250,000 
tons of the “solid comfort’ to cool the 
parched throats of the people next sum- 
mer. Consequently the people here are 
in a very happy frame of mind, and the 
cold weather has not had any terrors for 
them. The ice now being cut averages 
about 17 inches in thickness, and is ex- 
cellent in quality. A careful estimate of 
the amount that will be harvested this 
winter on the Kennebec river puts the 
figure at 850,000 tons, which, with the 
amount carried over from last season, 
estimated at 400,000 tons, makes a total 
ef 1,250,000 tonsr About all of this is 
held by companies which have a regular 
market in the large cities, only two con- 
cerns having what may be called specu- 
lative ice. There is no reason to doubt 
that every block will be shipped. On 
an average of 800 tons to a cargo, it will 
require over 1500 vessels to take it 
out of the river. The shipping season is 
about 160 working days. 


-| sufferer. 


DEATH OF AN HISTORIAN AND GENEAL- 
OGIST. 


Dr. William Berry Lapham, of this 
city, died at the National Soldiers’ Home, 
Togus, early Thursday morning, in-the 
66th year of his age. He had an attack 
of diabetes last summer, and while suf- 
fering from this was seized with inflamma- 
tion of the nerves, being confined to his 
bed the most of the time, and an intense 
Three weeks ago last Saturday, 
at his request, he was taken to the Sol- 
diers’ Home, where in the hospital de- 
partment, under the care of Dr. Elwell, 
he could have constant medical attend- 
ance; but his disease was past yielding 
to medical treatment, and his life grad- 
ually faded away until the end came, 
and the end was peace. 

Dr. Lapham was born among the 
Oxford hills, in the town of Greenwood, 
his parents removing to Bethel when 
William was a babe. His early years were 
years ot deprivation, almost of poverty. 
As his young life expanded, he had a burn- 
ing thirst for education, and his ambition 
was not satisfied until he conquered 
great obstacles to secure it. By the 
glow of pine knots in the broad fire- 
place of the kitchen inthe old homestead, 
the young student prepared himself for 
the school four miles distant, to which 
he walked next day, carrying a frugal 
luncheon that must answer for his dinner. 
By working on various farms, and in 
saw mills, in summer, and attending 
school in winter, he had laid the founda- 
tion of his acquirements, and at the age 
of 20, having purchased gf his father the 
remainder of his majority, he started out 
to carve his way in the world. He went 
to Gould’s noted Academy in Betliel, 
where he studied some three years, from 
thence to Waterville College, (which in 
1874 conferred upon him the degree of 
A. M. ) where he remained two years. 
Having decided upon the study of medi- 
cine, he entered the office of Dr. Almon 
Twitchell in Bethel, attended medical 
lectures at the Maine Medical School 
and Dartmouth College, finished his 
medical course in New York in 1856, and 
commenced the practice of medicine at 
Bryant’s Pond the same year. Here his 
practice was large and lucrative. 

He remained there until the breaking 
out of the war of the rebellion, and at 
the age of thirty-three years gave himself 
to his country’s service. As soon as the 
legislature of Maine had made provision 
for raising troops, he came to Augusta 
and took out enlistment papers, the first 
given to a citizen of Oxford county. He 
enlisted a company, but it was not called 
into service, so great was the outpouring 
of men at the first call. He afterwards 
acted as Assistant Surgeon. In 1862, he 
enlisted as a private in the 23d Maine 
Regiment, and served during its term. 
He was promoted to Commissary Ser- 
geant, than to Second and subsequently 
to First Lieutenant of Co. F. After his 
regiment was mustered out, he aided in 
recruiting the 7th Maine Battery, with 
which he was mustered into the United 
States service, as Senior First Lieutenant. 
He served with this battery which took 
part in the subsequent great battles of 
the Army of the Potomac, down to the 
surrender of the Confedeyte armies and 
close of the war. When the battery was 
ordered home to be mustered out in June, 
1865, he was appointed Assistant Quar- 
termaster with the rank of Captain, and 
ordered to do duty in Vermont, where 
he remained until October 30, 1865, 
when he was mustered out as Brevet 
Majos. The battery had a right to have 
inscribed upon its banners some of the 
conspicuous battles of the war. In 1892, 
at the request of his wife, Dr. Lapham 


wrote and printed a volume of 240 pages, 


containing.his personal recollections of 
the War of the Reliellion, with the politi- 
cal events leading up to it,—a volume of 
absorbing interest, intended for circula- 
tion only within the family circle and 
among a few intimate friends. 

Returning to Bryant’s Pond, Dr. Lap- 
ham resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession. He was elected a member of 
the legislature in 1867, and was appointed 
a Trustee of the Maine Insane Hospital 
in 1868. He served in the latter capacity 
for six years, the last four as President 
of the Board of Trustees, and under his 
advice many advances were made in the 
treatment of the insane. In June, 1871, 
he moved to Augusta. In March, 1872, 
he became the general news editor of the 
Maine Farmer, continuing his work in 
this capacity until 1879, when he became 
agricultural editor of the paper, which 
relation continued until November, 1883, 
when he resigned the charge, laying 
down his newspaper work that he might 
have more time to devote to his other 
literary employments. During the most 
of this time he held a position on the 
board of examining surgeons for invalid 
pensions. 

He was at his best in the field of the 
genealogist, unravelling the intricacies 
of family history. When he turned on 
the lens of his searching investigations, 
your progenitors were sure to be un- 
earthed, though it might lead back to 
the discovery of the original tadpole or 
sponge. Facts were inexorable things 
with him, and in his hands genealogy 
Was an exact science. He has compiled 
some dozen genealogies of families, 
which have been published in book form. 
In the same line of thought were born 
the town histories which he has com- 
piled. His History of the town of 
Woodstock was published in 1882; Paris 
in 1884; Norway in 1886; Rumford in 
1890; Bethel in 1892. When he was 
stricken down by disease he was at 
work on the history of the town of 
Kittery, death staying the writer’s hand 
when the work was only half finished. 
So it could be said of him as it was said 
of the great Longfellow: 


“Dead he lay among his books, 
The peace of God was in his looks.” 


Dr. Lapham published a very valuable 
work from 1875 to 1878, the Maine Gene- 
alogist and Biographer, a quarterly, 
which was not sustained financially. He 
was a prolific writer, correspondent and 
reporter forthe press; has written and 
published many pamphlets for the Maine 
Central Railroad, describing the scenery 
of Maine, and especially its attractions 
as asummer resort; he wrote the chap- 
ter containing the history of Kennebec 
county in the work recently published by 
Blake & Co., and prepared a brief de- 





scription of the State of Maine fora work 


published in Boston a few years ago. 
He had a passion for books with an an- 
cient flavor, and added constantly to his 
already valuable library, books of that 
character. 

Dr. Lapham has held many responsi- 
ble positions besides those we have 
already mentioned. He was Postmaster 
at Bryant's Pond, a schoo! officer at 
Woodstock, one of the charter members, 
Treasurer and Master of Jefferson Lodge 
of Masons, District Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter of the Sixteenth Masonic District for 
two terms, and for the same number of 
terms for the eleventh district. Last 
year he wrote the history of Augusta 
Lodge of Masons, of which he was a 
member. He was Commander of the 
Post of the Grand Army at Bryant’s 
Pond, and also of Seth Williams Post at 
Augusta, served gs Medical Director ef 
the Department of Maine, and was a 
member of the Loyal Legion. He was 
a member of the Maine Historical So- 
ciety, of the New England Historical and 
Geneological Society, and of the Prince 
Society, and corresponding member of 
the Royal Historical Society of Great 
Britain. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and a 
member of the Sons of the Revolution. 
He was a member of the Maine Press 
Association, and at one time its Presi- 
dent. 

Who can read the record we have given, 
and not decide that this has been a busy 
and useful life? Struggling amidst ad- 
versities that would appal the youth of 
the present day, determined to obtain 
an education at any cost, he has toiled 
up the hill of science until he has carved 
for himself an enduring name and fame. 
He was a writer who was content to con- 
fine himself to the realm of fact, indulg- 
ing in imagination only for recreation 
and embellishment. He was clear and 
concise, using the very best English, 
and making his productions always 
readable and interesting. His memory 
was a retentive and capacious reservoir, 
which he could draw at will, and this 
also served him to good advantage, es- 
pecially when he was at work on local or 
family history. His standard of morali- 
ty was high, he despised shams and 
pretences, though he might endanger his 
popularity in their condemnation. A 
consciousness that he was right over- 
balanced all other considerations with 
him. 

When a young man, Dr. Lapham was 
converted, baptized at Hamlin Gore, and 
united with the Baptist church at Bethel, 
where he was an active member four 
years. His views on several theological 
points changing, when at Bryant’s Pond 
he became associated in church work 
with the Universalist church and Sunday 
School there, and has ever since held the 
views entertained by} that body of 
Christians. Dr. Lapham leaves a dc- 
voted wife, who is now prostrated on a 
bed of sickness—a sister of Hon. Sidney 
Perham—and three children, Mary C., 
Ben W., and Frances B. He also leaves 
four brothers and three sisters. One of 
his brothers is Mr. Isaac F. Lapham, a 
prosperous farmer in Litchfield. 

The funeral was held at the late resi- 
dence on Elm street, Saturday morning, 
Capt. Chas. E. Nash having charge of the 
arrangements. Scripture was read and 
a ion prayer offered by Rev. Mr. Le- 
land. A tribute of affection was paid to 
the deceased by Rev. Dr. Ricker. There 
were numerous and beautiful floral offer- 
ings from Seth Williams Post, Col. 
Adams of Portland, Dr. J. F. Hill of 
Augusta, and others. The remains were 
taken to Bryant’s Pond for interment, 
attended by delegations from the 
Masonic and Grand Army organizations, 
of which Dr. Lapham was a member. 


A RAILROAD TO ROCKLAND. 


We always thought a great mistake 
was made by the capitalists of Augusta 
when they permitted their Gardiner 
neighbors to get ahead of them in the 
construction of the railroad to Togus, 
with a possible extension farther on. 
But the way has now been opened for 
still more extensive enterprises in that 
direction, and if our people now fail to 
grasp it, they will lose the opportunity 
of a life time. 

We refer to the construction of a_rail- 
road, on the standard gauge system, 
from this city to Union, to connect with 
the Georges Valley Railroad. This road 
would run to Togus and the towns be- 
yond, and give Augusta a short and di- 
rect opening to Rockland, and the sea- 
board. It would involve the building of 
only twenty-six miles of road through a 
fertile country. 

On Wednesday of last week a delega- 
tion from the Augusta Board of Trade, 
consisting of A. S. Bangs, Henry G. 
Staples, George E. Macomber, Charles 
A. Milliken, A. W. Brooks and A. E. 
Whitney visited Rockland, where they 
met quite a number of the leading citi- 
zens of the city and discussed the feasi- 
bility of building such a road. 

The remarks at the meeting indicated 
an earnest purpose on Augusta’s part to 
secure the building of such a road in 
which the codperation of Rockland is 
desired. Remarks were made by the 
visitors and also by several of the promi- 
nent business men of Rockland. 

Considerable enthusiasm was de- 
veloped, and this committee of Rockland, 
men were appointed to work with Au- 
gusta, investigating the matter thor- 
oughly: Mayor Frank C. Knight, W. 
W. Case, President of the Georges Val- 
ley Railroad, Samuel Bryant, E. A. But- 
ler and Mervin Ap Rice. 

The people of Liberty and other places 
on the line are enthusiastic, all in favor 
of the extension, and will take hold of 
the matter at once and assist in pushing 
it to success. A sub-committee, C. A. 
Milliken and Col. Staples, went to Liber- 
ty yesterday, to Consult with a similar 
committee there. 

The committee on the subject are at 
work, and should receive the support of 
all who are interested in the business 
development of this section. It is un- 
derstood that the Maine Central Rail- 
road is heartily in favor of the enterprise, 
and will permit the cars of the new road 
to cross it’s bridge at this point. 


Rev. Henry A. Wales, of Biddeford, 
Me., has accepted the invitation to de 
liver an oration at Attleboro’s (Mass.,) 











200th anniversary in October. 


PROF. WALTER BALENTINE. 


That “death loves a shining mark” 
has been demonstrated many times this 
winter, and as friend after friend has 
dropped out to join the ranks on the 
eternal camping grounds, those who re- 
mained are conscious of the heavy in- 
roads made by disease upon the circle of 
tried and ‘rue. 

The first intimation of the illness of 
Prof. Balentine came in the news of his 
death from pneumonia, after only a few 
days sickness. In his departure the 
friends of agriculture lose one of their 
strongest, most faithful, most devoted 
co-laborers. 

He was born in Waterville in 1851. 
After preparing at the Coburn Classical 
Institute at Waterville, he entered the 
Maine State College, graduating there- 
from in 1874, having taken the agricul- 
tural course. He took a post graduate 
course of one year at the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, at the completion of which he 
accepted a position as assistant chemist 
at the Connecticut State Experiment 
Station at Middleton. 

In 1878 he went to Germany to study 
agricultural chemistry. He remained 
there two years, receiving in the mean- 
time a position there similar to the one 
he held at Middleton. On his return 
to this country in 1880, he was called to 
the chair of agriculture at the State Col- 
lege, which he has occupied ever since. 

In 1883 he was married to Miss Eliza 
beth Abbott, and three children have 
been born to them, the two oldest of 
whom are living. Prof. Balentine was 
regarded as one of the brightest and 
ablest men of the college faculty. Quiet 
and unostentatious in his manner, 
naturally reserved, it was not easy for 
him to stand before the public and dis- 
cuss questions so far inadvance of com- 
mon practices as to make them seem 
beyond the reach of the ordinary level of 
work, yet no man wielded a greater in- 
fluence, and when aroused the clearness 
and directness of his thought always 
carried conviction. He was indeed a 
student of agriculture, but he never let 
go of the practical every-day, lines and 
while seeking to advance, remembered 
those whose opportunities kept them 
down, and there bestowed his most 
earnest, sincere efferts. Of him it may 
truly be said that no man ever asked 
assistance and was not helped. So mani- 
fest was this spiritin everything he 
said or did, that he won the respect of 
every one with whom he came in contact. 

In his sudden and untimely death, in 
the prime of manhood and at a time 
when his labors and his counsel were 
never more needed, the institution and 
the cause of agricultural education loses 
an able educator and a reliable defender. 
An important place is made vacant that 
it will be difficult to fill. 

His relations with the students have 
brought him into close intimacies and 
he has been very popular with every 
class. In the social life of the town his 
cordial, genial spirit has been recognized, 
and the loss to friends and associates is 
a heavy one. What then must it be to 
the loving wife, who has been a help- 
meet and companion, and to the children 
bereft afather’s tendercare. The God of 
the widow and fatherless only can com- 
fort and sustain those thus deeply afilict- 
ed. 





WOOL PRODUCTION. 


Im response toa call from Congress 
for statistics of ‘‘wool and the manufac- 
tures of wool,’ Washington C. Ford, 
chief of the Bureau of statistics, Treas- 
ury Department, has sent te that body 
an elaborate report on the same. The 
domestic wool clip in 1884 was estimated 
by Mr. Lynch to have been 337,509,000 
pounds. The imports in that year were 
78,350,651 pounds. In 1893 the domestic 
clip had increased to 364,152,666 pounds, 
and the ‘imports had increased to 175,- 
636,041 pounds. In that period, popula- 
tion increased about 20 per cent.,and the 
consumption of wool nearly 30 per cent. 
The increase in production in foreign 
countries, especially in Australia, South 
America and Africa, has been far greater; 
so much greater as to over-shadow with 
their product the world’s market. 

While the American clip has trebled 
since 1860, the Australian clip has in. 
creased tenfold, that of South America 
ninefold and that of South Africa five- 
fold. The report shows that the year 
1892 gave the wool-producing interest> 
of eventhe most favored countries like 
Australasia a set back. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


If there is one fertilizer company that 
has taken great pains to help the farm- 
ers of New England to get at the truth 
in regard to feeding farm crops, it is the 
Bowker Fertilizer Company of Boston, 
of which Mr. W. H. Bowker, a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, is President, and whose advertise- 
ment, inviting correspondence from farm- 
ers, is published at the top of our third 
page this week. Mr. Bowker has always 
kept in touch with the latest develop- 
ments of research at the experiment 
stations, and has assisted in disseminat- 
ing through the various publications of 
his house the knowledge thus obtained 
for the benefit of farmers. If our readers 
are in doubt concerning any proposed 
fertilizing venture this spring, they will 
certainly be safe in corresponding with 
the Bowker Fertilizer Company, and we 
do not hesitate to say that they will 
profit by such a course. 





Secretary Twitchell has secured from 
the American Berkshire Association two 
special grand prizes of $25.00 each to be 
competed for at the next State Fair by 
the growers of Berkshire swine in Maine. 
Now is a good time for the hog men to 
be heard, and surely it is an industry not 
to be neglected. These specials are 
worth attention. 





The public building in Waldoboro was 
built in 1855, and the post office has re- 
ceived its first supply of chairs from the 
government this week.—Lincoln County 
News. 


That’s a long while to stand up. How 
they will appreciate the chairs! 


The city of Paris is almost in a state 
ef terror, and the people are losing con- 
fidence in the ability of the police to put 
down anarchism. Schemes and plots 








na 


RECIPROCAL OBLIGATIONS. 


The fact of the 4nter-dependence of 
classes, while admitted in general, is 
often overlooked by writers and speakers 
who seek only the advance of their 
special interests. Thus it has become a 
habit, and a bad one, to ery out against 
monopolies and corporations, especially 
railroads, forgetting how essential these 
are for the development of the indus- 
tries of a State, and the comfort of the 
inhabitants. What seems like the 
furtherance of selfish interests to the 
outsider, is seized upon and magnified 
until the efforts for the public good and 
individual prosperity are lost to sight. 
With no desire to apologize, or defend, 
in the least, the selfishness which might 
control, it must be admitted that it is 
this same spirit which provokes the 
greater measure of criticism. The suc- 
cess of these corporations, especially the 
railroads, can only be gained by the 
highest degree of development in each 
and every industry in the State. The 
success of the individual farmer adds to 
the wealth of every corporation, as it 
does to his own, and no one realizes this 
fact better than the live business man- 
agers. The policy of our State rail- 
roads, and the one on our eastern bor- 
der, has been to aid, in every way possi- 
ble, the material prosperity of our 
organized agricultural bodies. 

In no State in the Union has there 
been manifest such an active spirit of 
coéperation in this direction as in Maine. 
In Vermont, where the State Agricul- 
tural Society owns two fine parks, the 
future of the society and the continu- 
ance of the yearly exhibitions, as State 
Fairs, are very much in doubt, simply 
because the railroads have withheld 
their assistance. Those who have felt 
to criticise the Maine roads will do well 
to sticka pin bere. The Maine State 
Fair draws its exhibits from every por- 
tion of the State, some stock coming 
over three hundred miles, and two lines 
of railroad; yet, with a single exception 
—the Grand Trunk—everything is re- 
turned to the shipping point free of 
charge, and the advance freight paid r - 
funded, insuring to the exhibitors in 
Aroostook and Washington counties, 
and in every other section, all the advan- 
tages enjoyed by those living within sight 
of the grounds. While in Vermont, the 
policy of charging for transportation 
one way is restricting exhibits to a 
narrow circle, the direct and indirect in- 
fluence here is to widen continually the 
limits for exhibition. If by reason of 
free transportation of stock and pro- 
ducts, and the great increase of trains, 
with excursion rates within the reach 
of all, the attendance is increased, so 
that there is still profit to the corpora- 
tions, the measure of obligation on the 
part of the recipients is not removed in 
the least. In point of fact, as a Ver- 
mont farmer expressed himself to the 
writer: “Such a liberal policy should 
stimulate the farmers and producers in 
the most remote sections to become 
sharp competitors and regular attend- 
ants upon your State fairs. It is just 
this which is so rapidly building up the 
agriculture of the State of Maine.” 

The policy of the Maine Central, the 
chief trunk line of the State, has been, 
and is, to encourage whatever will add 
to the wealth and prosperity of the in- 
habitants, and in this all the tributary 
branches most heartily coéperate. Now, 
let the reciprocal obligations be apprc- 
ciated, and those who would be ben- 
efited avail themselves of the privileges, 
and our State exhibitions would not only 
be increased in quantity, but made 
typical in character, and the State and 
all its varied enterprises be strengthened 
and encouraged. It is a fitting time 
to-day to urge these things, not only 
that a better spirit of appreciation may 
be manifest, but also that active prepara- 
tions may commence in season for the 
great exhibitions of 1894, and their com- 
plete success be assured. 





Knights of Honor. 

At the 17th annual session of the 
Grand Lodge, Knights of Honor of 
Maine, held in Brunswick, Wednesday, 
the following grand officers were elected 
and installed: Past Grand Dictator, 
Geo. W. Furbush, Lewiston; Grand Dix 
tator, A. W. Glidden, Newcastle; Grand 
Vice Dictator, Charles H. Stevens, Port- 
land: Grand Assistant Dictator, C. S. 
Crockett, Rockland; Grand Chapla:9, 
H. W. Maxwell, Lewiston; Grand Re- 
porter, Albro E. Chase, Portland; Grand 
Treasurer, H. A. Torsey, Auburn; Grand 
Guide, L. C. Matthews, Warren; Grand 
Guardian, B. F. Metcalf, Auburn; Grand 
Sentinel, F. H. Mayo, Windham; Repre- 
sentative to Supreme Lodge, two years, 
George W. Furbush, Lewiston; Alternate 
representaive for two years, A. M. 
Penley, Auburn; Representative to Su- 
preme Lodge, one year, George Bliss, 
Waldoboro; Alternate representative, 
one year, J. Fred Hall, Rockland; Grand 
Trustee, three years, E. O. Clark, Wald 
boro; Grand Trustee, two years, M. B. 
Watson, Auburn: Grand Trustee, one 
year, A. W. Fowles, Warren. 





We have received the nice and valu- 
able pamphlet, published by the Bradley 
Fertilizer Company, Boston, entitled 
“Feeding for Eggs.” The book was 
written by Mr. A. F. Hunter, editor of 
Farm-Poultry, and is therefore entitled 
to the fullest consideration. The poul- 
try business has reached such huge pro- 
portions that the people ought to keep 
posted on how to feed the biddies in 
order to get the very best results. This 
little book gives the how and the where- 
fore. 





Mr. Charles H. Turner, the venerable 
printer, of Mt. Vernon, is the only com- 
positor living who helped set the type of 
an article favoring the building of a rail- 
road from Boston to Lowell. That was 
the first railroad built for public travel 
in the United States. “Uncle” Turner 
isan old settler. How his eyes would 
stick out at the typesetting machines of 
the present day that easily set eight thou- 
sand ems (over two columns in the Farm- 
er) every hour! - 


President and Mrs. A. W. Harris, of 
the Maine State College, held a reception 
Thursday evening at their residence. 
The floral arrangements were fine and it 
was an exceptionally brilliant affair. 


William Waldorf Astor has made a 
gift of $10,000 to the unemployed of 











New York. 


CITY NEWS. 


—The stormy March has come at last, 
With wind and rain and driving hail, 
hear the sounding of the blast, 

And note the passage of the gale. 


—Mr. Elbridge Pedder has resigned as 
janitor at the post office building. 

—The first day of spring. We are 
bound to write that even if our fingers 
freeze in the operation. 

—William King, a young lad, had his 
left arm caught in the cog wheels of one 
of the “ules” at the Edwards Mill, Fri- 
day, and quite badly crushed and torn. 

—Saturday was the toughest day of 
the winter. The thermoneter at seven 
in the morning was 20 below. The air 
cut like a knife. 

—Hon. John L, Stevens of this city on 
Thursday evening, spoke at the ninth 
banquet of the Michigan Club which took 
place in the Detroit auditorium. 

—Col. John M. Adams of the Portland 
Argus, and wife, were here on Saturday, 
to attend the funeral of Dr. Lapham. 
They are intimate friends of the family. 

—The tailoring stock of the late A. J. 
Hall has been purchased by C. W. 
Townsend of Portland. Mr. Townsend 
formerly worked for Mr. Chas. H. Nason. 

—Mr. Charles A. Milliken has been 
nominated by the republicans as their 
candidate for Mayor. The democrats 
will renominate Mayor Leighton. Elec- 
tion occurs on the 12th. 

—The ladies of the Christian Temper- 
ance Union are making arrangements 
for the proper observance of Neal Dow's 
ninetieth birthday. Hon. John  L. 
Stevens will be invited to speak, should 
he be in the city. 

—At the Cony school, river road, Miss 
Jennie E. Lord, teacher, the following 
pupils were not absent one day during 
the winter term of ten weeks: Jennie 
M. Randall, Ella R. Nason, Harry B. 
Randall, Harold W. Stilson, and Alvah 
O. Parsons. 

—A meeting of the Kennebec Teachers’ 
Association will be held at the Cony 
high school, on Friday, March 9th, hold- 
ing three sessions. President Hyde of 
Bowdoin College will give an address on 
“The Social Mission of the Public 
School.”” Mr. Parmenter of the Cam- 
bridge Latin School, and Mr. Farnham 
of the Brookline, Mass., high school, 
will also give addresses. Local teachers 
will participate. 

—Mrs. Eliza Springer died Thursday 
morning at the home of her son, Elisha 
Springer, on Sewall street. She was about 
81 years of age, one of the old and most 
highly respected residents of Augusta, 
and a kind and devoted mother. Her 
children living are Mrs, F. H.Fairfield 07 
Boston, Mrs. Warren Robbins and Mrs. 
P.C. Dolliver of this city and Mrs. 
George Davies of Waterville, and Elisha 
John Springer of this city. The funeral 
took place on Sunday. 

—Mr. John W. Phinney of Haverhill, 
Mass., died on Friday, after a brief i1)- 
ness. Mr. Phinney was formerly a citi- 
zen of Augusta, ason of the late Jobn 
G. Phinney. He served several years in 
the army, during the war of the rebel- 
lion. Soon after the close of the war he 
settled on a farm in the town of Ply- 
mouth, and went from there to Haver- 
hill, where he was engaged in the shoe 
business. He was a generous-hearted, 
honest, industrious man, and was very 
popular among his associates and many 
friends. The remains were brought here 
on Monday, accompanied by adelegation 
trom the Odd Fellows and Grand Army 
Post of Haverhill, and were received by 
similar delegations. They were deposit- 
ed in the tomb, to await burial. 

—After many weeks of languishing, 
Mrs. Harriet A. ,Whitehouse, wift o° 
Hon. Seth C. Whitehouse, died on Friday 
forenoon. One of the best of wives and 
mothers, a sweet and tender woman, her 
memory will long remain fragant with 
her many friends. She and her husband 
became members of the Congregational 
church in 1855, soon after their marriage, 
and she was a constant attendant until 
sickness prevented. She realized that 
she could not live long, and her only re- 
gretin dying was that‘she must leave 
her family whom she had loved and 
eared for so devotedly. Mrs. Whitehouse 
wus the daughter of Elisha and Tamson 
Hallett, who settled in Augusta in 1835. 
She was born Dec. 8, 1830, and was mar- 
ried August 19, 1852. A husband, son 
and daughter survive her. 

—Death came very suddenly, on Fri- 
day morning, to Mrs. Rebecca R. Sturgis, 
widow ofthe late Ira D. Sturgis. She 
had been in her usual good health, and 
had partaken of breakfast with the fami- 
ly. Soon after breakfast she complained 
of not feeling well, and her son, telling 
her she had better lie down, went for a 
physician. But she died before he could 
recurn. Mrs. Sturgis was a devoted and 
consecrated member of the Congrega- 
tionalist church; her hands and heart 
were full of good works. She was the 
centre and life of the family circle, both 
before and since her husband's death. 
She was inthe 79th year of her age. 
She leaves three children, Mrs. Thurber 
of Boston, Mrs. J. Manchester Haynes, 
now in Germany. and Mr. Horace R. 
Sturgis. A brother of Mrs. Sturgis, Rev. 
Smith B. Goodenow, is living at Battle 
Creek, Ia., and is the only surviving 
member of the family. 

—One by one the old citizens are pass- 
ing away. Yesterday morning, Mr. 
Charles Lothrop died suddenly at his 
home on Sewall street. He had been in 
somewhat feeble health for three weeks, 
but was about the house every day. 
Yesterday morning he had eaten break- 
fast with the family occupying his 
house, and at eight o’clock was found 
sitting in his easy chair, dead. The 
morning paper which he had _ been 
perusing was in his hand, and evidently 
he had passed away without a struggle. 
Mr. Lothrop lost his second wife four 
years ago, and his only daughter, the 
wife of Dr. Bacheller of Machias, died 
several years since. Mr. Lothrop was 
76 years of age, and was reckoned among 
our best known citizens in the humble 
walks of life. He had lived on Sewall 
street for more than half acentury. He 
was a carpenter by trade, building the 
house in which he lived and died. He 
was noted for his fine work, executing 
some of the nice jobs required in the 
various departments at the State House 
and Court House. In his earlier years 
he was musical in his tastes, and was a 
member of the old Augusta Band. 
While his aspirations were not in the 
direction of political positions, he was a 
great reader, and an intelligent and 
enthusiastic debater. Deeply imp 
with the virtue of temperance, he was 
an unrelenting enemy of the saloon and 
dram shop, and under the banner of the 
old Sons of Temperance, he waged 
eternal warfare upon the enemy. While 
holding to his convictions with great 
tenacity, he was kind-hearted and sym- 
pathetic, and as life drew to a close, 
and he found himself descending the 
western declivity towards the sunset, 
his spirit became tender and‘ chastened, 
fitting his soul for the immortal regions 
beyond the skies. 


A splendid season is predicted for the 
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KENNEBEC COUNTY NEWs. 
—Fine pickerel are being ¢ 

Cobbosseecontee Lake. 

—It is estimated that the ] 
Wingate of Hallowell, 
the value of $75,000. 

_—The graduating class of the Garding: 
high school numbers 16, of whom 12 = 
young ladies. _— 

—Charles L. Towle of Oaklang 
from a scaffold, Sunday evening 
ceived injuries from which }y 
few hours. 

—An Albion correspondent Write 
The people who have bid fo) the contrac: 
for building the Quebec and Wisc. 
Railroad are anxiously awaiting result 

—The house occupied by M: 

B. Wallace in China, was burned Mor 
day morning. The house was owned }y, 
John A. Woodsum. ' 
_—Ernest Barnes, a workman jy Ho} 
lingworth & Whitney's pulp mill in Win 
low, got his hand into a gearing, Wed 
nesday, and had it badly crushed. |; Wa 
found necessary to amputate the fens 
finger, and part of the second. Ti, 
thumb was a good deal mutilated but 
can be saved from amputation. 

—The annual meeting of the Gardine; 
Public Library Association was heli 
Thursday evening in the library rooms 
The old board of officers was } 


aught jp 


ate Geo, FR 
left property of 


fell 
ind Te 
led in 1 


assert 


He Map 


) 
. 2 1ected 
Treasurer, C. O. Wadsworth made his 
annual report, from which the following 
memoramdum is taken: Balance last rr. 


port, $109.46, The total receipts, ¢ 
rent of Library Hall, ete., 8153.50 tota 
expenses, $152.06. Balance, $110.90. 

—The dwelling house owned and yy. 
cupied by F. H. Beale, in Monmout} 
was burned to the ground Sunday ove 
ing, about 7.30 o'clock, the fire ¢ . 
about a furnace flue running int: 
ber. A portion only of the furniture y " 
saved. Mrs. Beale was sick at th, time 
and the fire produced a great shock 
her nervous system. The house was op, 
of the finest in town. Insurance 85 

—G. H. Young of Clinton has tweny 
Plymouth Rock pullets that laid jy the 
month of Oct., 292 eggs, Nov, 2s. De 
185, Jan. 305: $28.29 had been 
for eggs up to Feb. Ist; 150 egys have 
been sold for hatching, 200 more to 
next week: 25 cockerels were fatteno 
and sold alive last July and August 
cockerels sold in the fall, for all of whic, 
$13.65 were received, making « total of 
$41.94. 

—The Oak Grove Seminary and Baile 
Institute at Vassalboro, was on Thurs 
day, made the recipient of a fine bel] fo 
the belfrey, the donor being Mrs. Eleay 
ora S. Woodman of Portland. The pe! 
is a fine product of the Meneely foundry 
at Troy, N. Y., and bears a suitable i; 
scriptions cast on the side. The affai; 
which was accompanied by appropria, 
exercises, was a complete and happy 
surprise to both students and manager 
This school is one of the most flourishin 
in the State. 7 

—Fir Grove Lodge No. 334, of Good 
Templars, which was organized at East 
Mt. Vernon onthe 20th of January. js 
having a healthy growth, having aver 
aged two new members at es ery week) 


ron 


Catching 
yachan 


received 


meeting, until now it numbers 2 men 
bers. It meets every Saturday evening 
at the Hall school house, but hopes 


soon to have a hall of its own, as in this 
enterprise they will be assisted by the 
brethren of other lodges. The Lody 
Deputy is Mr. S. L. Turner, who is 
young man very active in the caus 
The new lodge is aiming for a mem) 
ship of fifty. 

—Our Readfield correspondent writes 
The I. O. G. T. played “The Deacor 
toa large audience at Gile’s Hall. th 
22d. The parts were all well taken, \w 
especial mention should be made 
Sidney Stevens as the deacon. He acte’ 
his role well, from the time he cam 
outo the stage with his blue cotton wi 
brella, till the close, when he court 
the fair Amelia. The deacon’s attend 
ant, “Billy,” was personated by Walt 
Smith. His acting was capita), parti 
ularly in the last scene, when the spirits 
caught him. David Simpson, as ‘Pete 
was full of fun. Itis rarely that om 
sees a play with such a good darke 
part as this has. The old maid of the 
play, “‘Miss Amelia Faucett,”’ was take 
by Miss Eva Smith. She had ver 
taking ways, which finally captured the 
deacon. The vocal music was furnished 
by a ladies’ quartette, Mrs. Crane, Mrs 
Hatch, Miss Robinson and Miss Hate! 
which was very much enjoyed. The 
Mac Brothers played on the banjo and 
guitar, and were repeatedly encored 
The entertainment in every respect was 
a great success, The lodge is making 
great effort to earn money to builds 
hall, and the results from ‘this evening 
are very encouraging. 


Sons of the | Revolution. 


The Maine Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution had its annua 
meeting and banquet at the Preble Hous 


Portland, Thursday afternoon. Ther 
was a large attendance, near ly 100 being 
seated at the table. After dinne: I’res 
dent E. P. Burnham of Saco presidk 

Hon. J. H. Drummond presented a met 
orial on the late John F. DeWitt. Rev 
Francis B. Denis of Bangor spoke ‘ 
“American Manhood.” 

These officers were elected: Py csident 
E. P Burnham, Saco; vice pres 
George W. Talbot, Portland, Edwaid 5 
Butler, Rockland, 
Portland, John V. Chandler. 
Joseph Williamson, Belfast, 

Talbot, Lewiston, F. N. Dow, 
W. H. Sturtevant, Richmond, F. ? 
Drummond, Waterville; treasurer, Ebe! 
Corey, Portland; secretary, H. 5. Bu! 
rage, Portland; registrar, J. I. Drum 
mond, Portland; libararian, H. % 
Bryant, Portland; chaplain, F. bi. Denis 
Bangor; councillor, W. H. Vinton, (rm) 
Wm. A. Goodwin, Portland, Brow! 
Thurston, Portland, Z. K. Harmon 
Portland, E. 8. Drake Portland. 


A Costly Fence. 

The big fence which surrounds the 
place of Cornelius Vanderbilt, at Fift 
avenue and Fifty-eight street, New Yor 
is commented upon a good deal by ov 
of-town correspondents and others inte! 
ested in the doings of this multi-mil 
lionaire. The fence is by no means * 
remarkable one to the casual observe 
It is an iron fence, 10 or 12 feet high, 
similar to those in general use in Pat 
and Berlin. A member of the firm 
iron workers who manufactured t* 
fence, in speaking of it recently, said 
that it was a better piece of work thi 
it seemed to be from the outside. It * 
wrought iron, not cast iron, and it cos 
Mr. Vanderbilt $42.000. 
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A clever forger in Chicago has swind 
led two of the city banks out of neat! 
seven thousanddollars by “raising” ™' 
checks to one hundred times their £& 
uine value. If the sensible Easter 
method of punching out the doll# 
figures had been in vogue there, such? 
thing as successfully raising the checl* 
would have been impossible. 1 
“effete” East can still give the ;‘fres) 
West points in banking as well #” 
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numerous other lines of endeavor. 
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ytems of Flaine Tews. 


p. Hobart has been appointed 


D. “ : , 
postmaster at West Cornville. 
E, C. Moody has been appointed Post- 


master at York village, vice Wilson M. 


Walker, removed. 
, patent has been granted John R. 
Donnell and C. F. Barton, Fairfield, for 


flushing tank. 


The Oxford Land Company, that 
owned the Byron gold mines, has gone 
into insolvency. 


iiss Joanna Boyd of Saco, who was in- 
jured by being thrown from a sleigh at 
North Berwick, recently, died Sunday 
pight. \ 
The sixty-four thousand dollar city 
has been taken by 


loan of Portland ; 

Woodbury & Moulton of that city at 104.- 
41. 

Geo. Mitchell, an Auburn boy, was 
taken to the State Reform School, 


Wednesday, where he will remain during 
his minority. He is 16 years of age. 

The “Bay State” will be the name of 
the new steamer which is being built for 
the Portland Steamer Packet Company 
as the sister boat to the Portland, to run 
between that city and Boston. , 

Schooner Little Lizzie, from Boston 
for Mt. Desert, ran into the. Moses B. 
Linseott, Thursday night, off Seguin. 
The Linscott lost her rails, fore-rigging, 
foresail and four dories. 

The trial of Abner D. Thorne for the 
murder of Harrison A. Whitman is in 
progress at Paris. The charge of the 
overnment is murder in the second de- 
gree. 

The school board of Portland has elect- 
ed Miss Elizabeth R. Taylor principal of 
the Portland school for the deaf. She is 
now assistant teacher at the institution 
for the deaf at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 
She is also editor of the Silent World, 
published at the Philadelphia Deaf 
School, and is a woman of the highest 
ability in her profession. She will 
probably accept. ; 

Hiram Mewer, of Old Orchard, whose 
suit against Dr. C. L. Pike of Saco is pend- 
ing in the Supreme Court, died under 
an operation at the Maine General Hospi- 
tal, Thursday. Mr. Mewer broke his arm 
last summer, and ‘Dr. Pike attended him. 
The fractured bones did not properly 
unite, and Mewer brought suit for ma'- 
practice. The hospital surgeons say the 
arm was afflicted with bone cancer. 

Mr. Albert Haskell died in Bangor, 
last week, at the age of sixty years, and 
many friends will learn of his decease 
with sorrow. He was a veteran of the 
Rebellion, entering the Union service 
August 21st, 1862. He was a sergeantin 
Company D, First Maine Heavy Artillery, 
and served until the close of the wai. 
He was a brave soldier and an esteemed 

citizen. 

\t Bangor, Thursday, State vs. Alexan- 
der Brown alias Brawn alias Tholstrup; 
indictment for stealing a horse and car- 
riage belonging to J. W. Appleton of 
Orrington in August, 1893. Verdict 
guilty. Will Davis and Frank L. Davis 
were fined $40 and cost for dogging dee. . 
In default of payment they were com- 
mitted to jail. Tony Paul of Old Town, 
whe was arraigned and pleaded not 
guilty, for breaking and entering, retract- 
ed and pleaded nolo contendre. 

There was considerable excitement 
the other morning in the barn of Otis 
Plummer, a Richmond farmer. {[t ap- 
pears that a steer and a cow began fight- 
ing in the tie-up, and in order to separate 
them it was found necessary to chop 
down a stanchion. In attempting the 
job Charles Reynolds cut the cow on the 
back of the neck, and the steer in the 
side of the neck. The animals lost con- 
siderable blood, but will probably live 
through it. 

There have been a number of robberies 
in South Berwick, and vicinity of late, 
ani the evidence accumulated resulted 
in the arrest at Dover, N. H., of Thomas 
Ward and Asa Hall. They are charged 
With stealing robes from sleighs of E. H. 
Knight and D. A. Ford at South Berwick 
Junetion on Sunday evening, January 
“Nt lhe men were arraigned before 
Trial Justice Spencer of Berwick and 
bound over in $500 for their appearance 
before the grand jury at the May term of 


The shoe factory is fast becoming one 
ol the busiest places in Skowhegan, and 
early 7> people now find employment 


there. Many of the old hands, who 
tound work elsewhere have already re- 
turned, and the force is being increased 
daily. The company have orders ahead 
for more than five hundred cases of 


their goods, and nearly every mail brings 
hew orders. It is their aim to do forty 
Cases a day in the near future, and to do 
= would require a force of at least 250 
eople 
Lewis Staples, while down the bay 
recently after scallops, discovered the 
ey of 27 sheep on a beach at Spruce 
lead Island, near Castine. Quitea large 
humber of sheep are wintered on some 
of the isiands in the bay, and it is sup- 
posed that these sheep went across a bar 
Connecting with a ledge at eastward of 
the island, at low tide. The severe snow 
Storm coming up, they either. got 
bew ildered and were washed off the ledge 
at high tide, or drowned in attempting 
to cross the bar. 
a An important test case was before the 
“upreme Judicial court in Paris, con- 
a the legal responsibilities of set- 
then eaPs on wild or abandoned lands, 
e lirst of the kind in the county and 
probably in the State. This is the case 
wi ca vs. Whitney. Marshall P. 
; "imey set a bear trap on alleged 
A oned land at Byron and caught 
: ‘bott s thoroughbred colt outside the 
eee The court ruled in substance 
=o le Ow ners of such dangerous traps 
— responsible for accidents if the 
: = Precautions are used. The verdict 
with one plantiff, Freeland D. Abbott, 
St 8 ia3 damages. 
— “reenlaw had quite a serious 
ter hee in Eastport harbor the other 
oe a Having shot and wounded a 
rome rom the end of Union Wharf, 
ao reonlaw launched a small boat, 
or t] r eing provided with row-locks 
which eum used a piece of old rope, 
tend. Was in the boat, to serve in their 
onal He had not proceeded far in 
_ of the wounded bird, before 
ona bie romptn arrangement gave out 
colds oat in spite of every effort that 
soncil ’e made, was soon drifting un- 
ti a tzeable at the mercy of the stron; 
thn the stiff and bitterly cold 
os wind, which was blowing half 
pa A the time. The boy’s predi- 
~ he was unnoticed from the wharf, 
the oe — rapidly being carried before 
of the D and sea, when steamer Arbutus, 
eer Island line, went to his assis- 
and towed the boat in. 





PROBATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY. 


Administrators appointed: W. W. 
Washburn of China on estate of Otis 
Burgess of China. Alger V. Currier of 
Hallowell on estate of Alexander C. 
Currier of Hallowell. Albert A. Nichols 
of Augusta on estate of Carrie M. Lou- 
gee of Augusta. J. S. W. Hewett of 
Fayette on estate of C. L. Jones of Fay- 
ette. Fred E. Potter of Gardiner on es- 
tate of Robert B. Ross of Gardiner. O. 
B. Clason of Gardiner on estate of Mary 
A. Merrill of Gardiner. Lendall Tit- 
comb of Augusta on estate of Mary Gor- 
don of Augusta. Frank S. Wingate of 
Hallowell on estate of George F. Wingate 
of Hallowell. Claude W. Townsend of 
Augusta on estate of Abbie C. Townsend 
of Augusta. E. W. Whitehouse of 
Augusta on estate of Alphonso Stone of 
Sidney. 

By direction of the Court, Chas. H. 
Walker of Augusta, and his wife Nellie 
E. Walker, have adopted an unnamed 
male child, two months old, of David W. 
Merrill. Robert DeWolfe Sampson of 
Pittsfield, Mass., was appointed Trustee 
under the will of John DeWolfe Smith 
of Hallowell. 

Wills proved, approved and allowed: 
Of Ruth Wood of Farmingdale; Wallace 
M. Tibbetts of Farmingdale appointed 
Executor. Of Mary M. .Lawrence of 
Randolph; Benjamin Lawrence of Ran- 
dolph appointed Administrator with will 
annexed. Of Jacob Peach of Randolph; 
Leroy W. Goodspeed of Randolph ap- 
pointed Executor. Of Chas. W. Boynton 
of Gardiner; Mary A. Boynton of Gardi- 
ner appointed Executrix. Of Horace 
Wentworth of Readfield; Emery O. Bean 
of Readfield appointed Executor. Of Ard 
Brewer of Hallowell: Alice M. Hunting- 
ton of Augusta appointed Executrix. 
Of Ellen Healey of Winslow; Thomas H. 
Healey of Winslow appointed Executor. 
Of Robert L. Clark of Augusta; Martha 
W. Clark of Augusta appointed Admin- 
istratrix with will annexed. Of Wm. R. 
Smith of Augusta; Chas. S. Hichborn 
of Augusta appointed Executor. 

Daniel E. Merrill of West Gardiner 
was appointed Guardian of Seward Mer- 
rill of West Gardiner, of unsound mind. 
Jackson Cayford of Oakland was ap- 
pointed Guardian of Eliza M. Cochra., 
Betsey Annis Cochran, Robert Cochrau, 
Riley Cochran, James H. Cochran, and 
Stephen A. Cochran of Oakland. Wil- 
liam Laplain of Gardiner was appointed 
Guardian of Jane Laplain of Pittston, of 
unsound mind. O. B. Clason of Gardi- 
ner was appointed Trustee under the 
will of Wm. R. Ballard of Hallowell. 

In the Insolvency Court, Wm. T. 
Haines of Waterville was elected As- 
signee on the estate of H. E. Judkins of 
the Elmwood House, Waterville. Jos. 
Williamson, Jr., of Augusta, was elected 
Assignee on the estate of Wm. H. Dun- 
ton of Augusta. 





MAINE AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


—Mr. C. G. Hogan of East Thorndike 
is the owner of three Oxford Down 
sheep, now less than two years oli, 
which he bought of parties in Somerset 
county last winter. It 
their equal for size and beauty can be 


found in Waldo county. At a recent 
weighing, the aggregated weight was 


found to be 645 pounds, and their re- 
spective weights as follows: 242, 233, 
and 170 pounds. One had gained ina 
year, 122, the others about 100 pounds 
each. They are much admired by good 
judges of sheep stock in that section of 
the county. 

—Fred Green of Wilton has been 
engaged for another year to take charge 
of the corn shop at Leeds. He has had 
charge of the shop for the past three 
years. 

—Last fall, Mr. Charles York of Ban- 
gor conceived a new idea as to how 
cabbages should be wintered safely. 
He raises a great many, and has ex- 
perienced more or less difficulty in keep- 
ing them either from freezing or rotting. 
He took quite a lot of them, covered 
them with about three inches of earth 
and boards. Last week he commenced 
to dig them out, which was no small 
amount of work, considering the depth 
of snow and ice. Much to his surprise 
and satisfaction, he found the popular 
vegetable perfectly sound, and not even 
frozen. The earth which covered them 
was free from frost. 

—Atthe annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Somerset Central Agricul- 
tural Society, held in Skowhegan, the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Gen. R. B. Shepherd; Vice Pres- 
idents, John Weston and Ansel Holway; 
Secretary, S. W. Gould, Esq.; Treasurer, 
Hon. A. R. Bixby; Trustees, J. W. 
Packard, W. H. Weston, M. T. Pooler. 
It was voted to hold a show and fair the 
coming fall, if the Trustees should deem 
it expedient, the date of such to be 
announced by publication in the news- 
papers. 

—The young bull recently advertised 
in our columns by Mr. O. R. Jones of 
Wales, was sold to Mr. J. A. Roberts 
of Norway. Several other parties 
opened correspondence in regard to this 
fine animal. If farmers have stock to 
sell, they ought to seek the columns of 
the Farmer. 

—Tuesday of last week was a busy 
day in the potato market of Presque 
Isle, as many as 3,000 barrels being 
brought in. From now on, every fine 
day will bring in a big procession as 
long as the snow lasts. 

—The trustees of the Cumberland 
County Agricultural Society met in 
Portland, Saturday. Several important 
changes were made and additional pre- 
miums givenin the cattle and sheep de- 
partment, which will be shown in the 
book soon to be published. 





The seed catalouge issued by J. J. H. 
Gregory & Son of Marblehead, Mass., is 
a matter-of-fact book in every sense of 
the word and is certain to meet with the 
highest appreciation from farmers and 
gardeners who are working actual results 
and cannot afford to experiment. It 
simply helps the farmer to get the seeds 
best adapted for his needs and from them 
derive the best possible results. Ina nut- 
shell, there is nothing good left out and 
nothing poor let in. They send their 
catalogue to any one who plants seeds, 
free of charge. 





A Swabian living at Rotwell, in Ger- 
many, has just committed an offence 
against the law. The crime with which 
the man has been charged is known in 
the German law books as ‘“Hausirge- 
werbebetriebsausdeb nungsabgabegefahr- 
dung.” The punishment will fall on the 
judge who has to pronounce the sentence. 


A pedigree book of high bred cats has 
just been published in England. 





The complete novel in the March number 


is doubtful if} 


JOHN GILLEY, AGED 124. 

A remarkable age was attained bya 
former Augusta man. For years the 
Farmer and other papers have been dis- | 
cussing old people. Some very old men 
and women have been found, among | 
them might be recorded one of the old | 
residents of this city, John Gilley, who 
| died in this city July 9th, 1813, at the 
| very advanced age of 124 years. He came 
| to this country in 1755. A few years later 

he drifted to what was to be this city, | 
| and wished to enlist asa soldier in the | 
English garrison of Fort Weston. Capt. | 
| James Howard was struck by the man’s 

appearance, and concluded that he was | 
too old. Mr. Gilley was then 65 years| 
old, having been born in Castle Isles, 12 | 
miles from Cork, on the Bridgewater 

river, in Ireland, inthe year 1690. Mr. 

Howard finally took him, and for a num- 

ber of years Mr. Gilley lived in the fort. 

The gentleman at 80 years married Dor- 

cas Brann, and reared a family of twelve 
children. All married before he died. 

It isa curious fact that his wife had 

known him from her childhood as 

“Grandpa Gilley.” They settled about 

three miles above the Augusta bridge, 
on the river road, east side. The place 

is still known as the Gilley neighborhood, 
and the house is still in good repair. 

He has many descendants in the city. 

Mr. F. W. Brann, Green St., is his grand- 
son, and C. A. Bennett, Green St., isa 
great grandson. The old gentleman was 
smart enough to walk three miles to 

vote in March before he died in July. 

This wonderful old man worked hard 
up to his very death. He could put his 
hand on the top bar of a five rail fence 
and jump over to speak to a person go- 
ing by; and only a few years previous it 
is on record that he held a breaking up 
plow. He was a man below medium 
height, being only five feet, seven in- 
ches in height, and of very light weight, 
h.s greatest record being 124 lbs., while 
he usually registered 10 or 12 lbs. less. 
In spite of the belief of the physicians 
and their advice nowadays, he always 
ate meat three times aday. According 
to a post mortem examination he died 
of no disease but old age. Many noted 
men investigated the case, only to be- 
come convinced of the truth of his claim 
to great age. Among others were Judge 
Cony, Dr. Benjamin Vaughan, Chief 
Justice Weston, and the late James W. 
North. 

This man stands out in history as an 
example of what an old Irishman of 
good habits may live to if he comes to 
Maine. It is acurious thing to realize 
what a link this one man makes with the 
past. He is, vividly remembered by 
several of our oldest citizens. His own 
memory would go back to the days when 
the Stuarts were stillon the throne of 
England. It was but avery short time 
before his birth that the siege of Lon- 
donderry took place. He might have 
known Pope, Addison and Johnson. He 
was born before Washington. Taking 
Mr. Lewis B. Hamlen and John Gilley, 
»ver 209 years are covered by just two 
i.ves. If Mr. Hamlen had lived to be 
over one hundred years of age, four 
centuries would have been touched by 
these two men. As it is, Gilley lived 
ten years in the seventeenth century, one 
hundred in the eighteenth, and thirteen 
in the nineteenth. There are not many 
cases which can equal such a marvelous 
record. This is a perfectly authenti- 
cated case. Maine can certainly claim 
the truth of her motto in the matter of 
old people, as well as in most all other 
matters. Mrs. R. G. BENNETTY. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 














of Lippincott’s is “A Desert Claim.” by Mary 
E. Stickney. It isa charming tale of ranch 
life in northern Colorado. Gilbert Parker's 
serial, “The Trespasser,” reaches its ninth 
chapter. “The Inmate of the Dungeon,” by 
W.C. Morrow, is a story of uncommon power, 
Joel Chandler Harris, in “The Late Mr. Wat- 
kins of Georgia; His Relation to Oriental 
Folk-Lore,” compares a curious legend of 
his own State with one of India. In “A 
Prophet of the New Womanhood,” Annie 
Nathan Meyer considers Henrik Ibsen from 
an unfamiliar point of view. Emma Henry 
Ferguson tells “More about Captain Reid,” 
the Confederate blockade-runner. John Gil- 
mer Speed describes “The Training of the 
Saddle-Horse.” Dr. Charles C. Abbott writes 
of “Bees and Buckwheat,” and Charles 
Mclivaine of “The Evolution of Public 
Roads.” In “Talks with the “Trade,” the 
subject of “Literary Mendieancy” is pre- 
sented. The poetry of the numberis by Anna 
Robeson Brown and John James Meehan. 
The March number of The Century con- 
tains a great variety of points. The opening 
article is a sketch of the Tuileries under Na- 
poleon IIL, written by a lady who was a gov- 
erness in one of the court families. The 
accompanying portraits are especially inter 
esting. The announcement of the book on 
Lourdes by Zola, gives timeliness to “A Pil 
grimage to Lourdes,” by Stephen Bonsal—a 
graphic record of individual experience at 
this famous shrine. Mrs. Van Rensselaer de 
scribes one of New York’s most beautiful 





buildings, the Madison Square Garden; 
“Josiah Flynt” writes of “The City Tramp,” } 
and incidentally shows the crying need of 
organized charity; Prof. Edward 38. Holden | 
tells a good deal that is new about earth 

quakes, and how to measure them; the Rev. 
Dr. Washington Gladden writes of “The 
Anti-Catholic League” in a way that will 
attract wide attention; William Mason, the 
well known musician, discusses the work of 
the Norwegian composer, Edvard Grieg. 
Major André also isa “contributor” to this | 
number; his account of the “Mischianza,” 
the famous festival given in honor of Sir 
William Howe in 1778, is printed from Major 
Andre’s manuscript, heretofore unpublished. 
Not more than half of the contents of this 
rich number are here enumerated. Pub 
lished by The Century Co., New York. 





The State board of assessors has made 
up its report for 1893. The whole valua- 
tion of the State according to the returns 
from town assessors for 1893 is $270,812,- 
782, showing an increase over 1892 of $5,- 
166,381. Total number of polls, 174,741; 
total real estate resident, $169,140,950; 
total real estate non-resident, $31,443,- 
534; total personal estate resident, $66,- 
674,557; total personal estate non- 
resident, $3,553,741. The recapitulation 
table shows the total amount of 
assessors’ returns for 1890, from the 16 
counties, to be $255,265,233; for 1891, 

260,716,167; for 1892, $265,646,401; for 
1893, $270,812,782. 





The mammoth spruce of Aroostook, 
was recently cut by Peter M. Mooers, of 
Ludlow, on his lot. It measured 44 ft. 
in length, making two logs. The butt 
log measured 27 inches at the top, mak- 
ing 751 ft. The top log was 22 ft. long, 
25 inches at top, scaled 656 ft. Total for 
whole tree 1407 ft. 





The Supreme Court has rendered a 
decision for the defendant in the case of 
Marcia E. Rogers vs. the Kennebec 
Steamboat Co. for damages for injuries 
received at Bath in November, 1890, by 
slipping on a gang plank. The Court 
holds that the Company is not liable, as 
the lady was traveling upon a free pass. 





Bob Burdette, in one of his lectures, 
tells the story of the deacon’s daughter 
who made a crazy quilt for a church fair, 
which contained 4,000,000 stitches, while 
her father fastened his suspenders with a 
“long spike, a safety pin and a regularly 
ordained button.” 


Miss Annie Holmes of Freeport writes: 
“The Farmer made a mistake about our 











cows. We have thirty cows and heifers.” 


|supply them. There is the place to put in 


— €ommunications. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
CREAMERY vs. DAIRY BUTTER. 
BY JOSIAH MC INTIRE. 

Editor Maine Farmer: After reading 
the articles in the Farmer of Feb. 11, by | 
O. M. Tinkham and L. L. Lucas, it 
would seem as if there wés nothing | 
more to be said. I have seen the farmer | 
and farmers’ boys sit down to milk the | 
cows in green dung over their shoes with- 





| 
out taking the trouble to scrape it away | 


with the hoe. I have seen the same 
vicious cow put her foot in the pail 
when half full of milk; the milker after 
belaboring her with the milking stool, 
go on with the milking as though noth- 
ing had happened, ard then put his hand 
in the milk to scrape away the sediment. 
Green manure will go through any 
strainer that milk will, and carry its barn 
odors with it. This may be an except- 
ional case, but there always will be such 
men in every community in every State. 

The text is, “‘Every private dairy has 
the privilege of making better butter 
than the creamery. He has the cows’ 
feed, care and cleanliness all under his 
control, which is impossible with the 
creamery. This is a strong point— 
there are others.’ The Maine Farmer 
tells us “if these one hundred or more 
patrons to the creamery should make 
their milk up at home, there would be 
one hundred different kinds of butter. 
The creamery man takes it as it is 
brought in, turns it into his hopper, sets 
his machine going and it comes out a 
uniform article of gilt edged butter.’ 

How is it done? I saw ina Western 
paper last fall a wrangle among the but- 
ter makers at the World’s Fair, concern- 
ing their butter color, each one using a 
different brand and buying it by the 5 
gallon keg. If these fine Jersey cows, 
the pick of the world, need artificial 
coloring to finish off their product, what 
may be said of these one hundred 
patrons to the creamery? 

It is well known that cottonseed meal 
mixed with cows ration is the prime 
cause of streaked butter, so much com- 
plained of in the columns of the Farm- 
er. All patrons of the creamery feed 
cottonseed meal to give a large flow of 
milk, and just here the butter cow comes 
in to finish off a gilt edged product. All 
artificial coloring in either butter or 
cheese is a fraud, and its presence in 
either is a proof of fraud; it is there to 
cover up defects in the product, and 
from which the private dairy religiously 
abstains. The little cheese our mothers 
made seventy-five or eighty years ago 
was a nectar fit for the gods, and for 
which we look in vain in this generation. 

The dairyman has no fight with the 
creamer; it is of immense benefit to us 
all. Formerly the store man set the 
price of the butter and paid for it out in 
store pay, now the creamer sets the 
price and demands cash, and the farmer 
with his little box of butter does the 
same. 





Biddeford. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
GOOD FARMS, GOOD MANURE, GOOD 
CULTURE. 
BY C. B. SMITH. 


We read a great deal about ‘‘)un-out 
farms” in this State, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, but we 
are not told why they are run out, what 
the natural soil was, nor anything of the 
kind, and we must draw our own con- 
clusions from what we can see and learn 
from observation. Now, in the first 
place, the good farmer never allows a 
farm to run out under his management. 
His first care is his manure supply. 
Second, the application of that manure 
in such a manner as to get the most from 
it. Third, he allows no weeds to grow 
and seed on his farm, for they are the 
thieves that steal the farmer’s profits. 

We hear much ado about saving, ‘“‘we 
must economize,”’ and all that. That is 
all right, but do we startin the right 
place? We buy fertilizers, when, with 
care and some labor, the pig pen, the 
sink spout, the hen short, 
every place where an addition can be 
made to the manure pile, could as well 


house, in 


time, and then cultivate just what he can 
manure as it should be, thereby saving 
labor from the plow to the harvest. And 
the farmer need put in no more working 


| nothing but fun. 





hours than the mechanic or the merchant, 
and his farm well stocked with 
pigs, and such stock as he knows pays | 
best, and that farm will ran up instead 
of down. 

Why, brother farmers, when a farmer 
plows, harrows, and tries to hoe, three 
times as much land as he_ should, 
sprinkles, not spreads, his manure over 
it, and then deludes himself that a pinch 
of phosphate will make it all right, that 
man’s farm will run down, as he is play- 
ing robber with his soil, and of course 
robbing his own pocket. Farmers 
should read, study and think out the 
best methods; use their heads, as well 
as hands; exchange ideas, and be alive | 
to, and not ashamed of, their business. | 
The farmer’s calling is ennobling, in-| 
structive and respectable, and I have | 
never known a farmer to turn tramp, | 
and leave his family to look 
themselves. 

Denmark. 


cows, 


out for | 





For the Maine Farmer. | 


HILL vs. DRILL. 
ATHERTON. 


BY W. P. 

I have, with very few exceptions, al- 
ways planted potatoes on the hill system, 
but I believe the advocates of the drill 
system claim their way is best. If so, 
why? It may be that when I did try the | 
drill method I did not manage rightly. | 
Now the men I wish to hear from are | 
those who have tried both methods 
thoroughly—not one year, but a number 
of years—and are thus qualified to give 
an opinion of value. One of the most 
successful crops of potatoes | ever raised 
was by the hill system, the whole plat 
of three and one-half acres 1. wed 
both ways with a light plow, anc the 
seed dropped in the centre of the square 
or diamond. 

It is due, however, to say that the suc- 
cess was owing, not so much to the 
method of planting, as it was to prepara- 
tion of land and other causes. An ex- 
planation is needed. The soil was a 





| mustcay that 


good, gravelly loam. The land was 
plewed in August. It was well manured 
in the spring, cultivated both ways with 
a heavy ox cultivator, then harrowed 
until the soil was almost as mellow as an 
ash-heap. When the potatoes were up, 
one-half bushel of leached 
plaster was applied to each 
seventy-five hills. The*horse cultivator 
was run early, often, and both ways, | 
and the hand hoeing was easy, in fact | 

Yield of potatoes was 
remarkable for that season, it being a 
poor year and potatoes high. The yield 
was, I think, from 150 to 200 bushels | 
per acre; not large, but good for that} 
season. New, would the yield have 
been larger under the drill system? 


ashes and 
row of 








For the Maine Farmer. | 


CREAMERY BUTTER. 


BY J. E, SMITH. 

Mr. Editor: The real truth about cream- 
ery butter is about this: The wholesale 
dealers do all they can to boom it, as they 
like to handle an article of uniform quality 
and appearance far better than to handle 
the same amount of goods of varying 
quality, appearance, and modes of pack- 
ing. It is a good—perhaps a little more 
than average—quality, but there are 
lots of private dairies that are better, and | 
others not as good. I think the first 
premium at the State Fair went to a 
small private dairy. 

As to sugars: Any of the old folks 
will tell you that two pounds of “Light 
Havana Brown’ will sweeten more than 
three pounds of our best white sugar. 
Yes, those who indulge in ‘Honey- 
dew syrups” are in it,*for it is simply 
“black strap’? doctored with sulphuric 
acid. 

Fads goa great way. For years the 
large, cultivated strawberry sold higher 
than the small field berry, but for the 
last two years the small ones have taken 
the lead “simply upon their merits.” 
Of course, if the market calls for sour 
strawberries and insipid creamery but- 
ter, we shall furnish them, but I prefer 
a better article. With due deference. 


GRANGE NEWS AND NOTES. 


—The Grange fair at North Searsport 


was a success in every respect. Nearly 
175 people were in attendance. Pros- 


pect, Frankfort, Winterport, Swanville 
and Searsport were well represented. 
After the tickets were ‘drawn for the 
quilts, dancing was indulged in until a 
late hour. Owing to the storm many 
were unable to return to their homes 
until the roads were broken out. 

+-Comet Grange, Swanville, conferred 
the fourth degree on eight new members 
recently, and all enjoyed an excellent 
clam stew. Much interest is shown in 
the order. Great credit for its present 
prosperity is due to the faithfulness and 
untiring zeal of its Past Master, Hon. A. 
E. Nickerson, who carried the Grange 
safely through its most critical year, 
(1893,) since it was organized, nearly 
twenty years ago. 


—Kennebec Pomona Grange meets 
with China Grange, at South China, 
Wednesday, March 7, at 10 o’clock. 
Programme: Ist, business; 2d, paper 


by Mrs. E. C. Getchell of Riverside, 
“How I Would Farr if I Were a Man,” 
followed by discussion; recess for din- 
ner. P. M.—Iist, half hour entertain- 
ment by China Grange; 2d, paper by 
Dr. G. M. Twitchell, ‘The Grange; Past 
and Future; 3d, ‘Fertilizers and Their 
Use,’’ opened by Otis Meader of Albion, 
followed by L. G. Tilley of Sidney; 4th, 
music. SECRETARY. 


State Board of Trade. 

The meeting of the State Board of 
Trade will be held at Portland, in Re- 
ception Hall, city building, March 20, 
at2 P.M. Programme: 

‘Location, Horse-power and Commer- 
cial Value of the Water Powers of Maine,” 
Hon. H. M. Heath, Augusta. 

“How can the Summer Resort Inter- 
ests of Maine be Promoted?” Col. F. E. 
Boothby, Portland. 

Discussion. 

“Relation of Agricultural Societies to 
the Industrial Interests of the State,” 
Dr. G. M. Twitchell, Secretary Maine 
State Agricultural Society. 








Mrs. Isaiah Emerson 
Of Manchester, N. H. 





After the Crip 


— 


Hood’s Sarsapafilia Restored 


Health and Strength 
“Last winter I had the Grip and was quite 
sick. After I began to get better, being weak 
and run down, I concluded to try Hood’s Sarsa- 


seeing it recommended so highiy. I 
was more than pleased with it. 
I recovered my health completely in a short 
time and think 


1 Am in Better Health 
than before I was sick. I feel sure that this is 
due to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In the package of 
Sarsaparilla when I opened it I found a sample 


box of Hood's Pills. I was surprised and de- 
lighted to find how well they agreed with me. 
no griping and no weakening afterward. I 
have tried many other kinds of pills, but 


Hood’s Pills 


the preference every time now. I think they 
are just wonderful. I am glad to recommend 
two such good preparations as Ilood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and Ileod’s Pills.” Mrs. Isatan Em- 
ERSON, Last Manchester, N. H. 

HOOD’S PILLS cure Constipation by restoring 
Whe peristaltic action of t mentere carn: 


Soaps and Perfumery, Cos- 
metics, Odor Bottles, Toilet and 
F Presents, at 


TOILET PARTRIDGE'S OLD 
mci. om 
"Ue RARE. FLOWERS 
READER, fae as Free! 


BB. Ww. Whi 
(ieemer at Law, Broker and Dealer in 
170 Water St., Augusta, 











Two 
Safeguards! 


One, the lighthouse 
to warn the sailor from the dangerous 
rocks; the other, 


Angier’s 
Petroleum [cs 
Emulsion 


to keep the THROAT and LUNGS free 
from dangerous diseases. 


iT ETROLEUM), 
EMULSION |) 


1S)gert 
\e- 








Angier’s Petroleam Emulsion is pete tasteless, and has no equal for the 
1 


treatment of Bronchitis, Consumption, and 


FREE our book “* Bealth.”’ 


How to get. 
How to keep. 


wasting diseases. 5Oc. AND $1. 


ANCIER CHEMICAL CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ANGIER’'S PETROLEUM TABLETS, for Coughs and Throat Irritations. 


25c. 


ANGIER’S PETROLEUM SOAP, antiseptic and healing, for the toilet andskin. 25c. 








KENDALL & WHITNEY, 


Write for 
Seca Catalogue. 


Portiand, 
Me. 





Every Poultry Raiser 
Should Read 


“Feeding 
FOR Eggs” | 


By A. F. Hunter, Editor ‘‘Farm-Poultry."’ 








It teils all about feeding hens so 
that they will produce a much 
larger number of eggs at every 
season of the year. It will prove 
of great value to every one who 
keeps hens. 

Send us a postal card bearing 
your address, and we will send you 
a free copy of this valuable treatise. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., 
92 State St., Boston. 


Mention this paper in writing. 


The Lambert Colter. 








Makes plowing easier tor man and team. 

They prevent clogging, lessen the draft, 
make a plow hold easier and turn better, 

The price has been reduced and the qual- 
ity improved. 

The Clamps are adjustable so as to fit any 
plow. 

("Send for Circulars. 


KENDALL & WHITNEY, 


Agents for Maine, = tl 7! Portland, Me. 








A Traveller. 


\ UST bea single man between 30 and 40 
4 years of age, of good address and tem 
perate habits, good business education, able 





THE 


Cooley Creamer 





No system or method for raising 
cream can compare favorably. 


it creams the milk most thor- 
oughly, leaving only a trace of fat 
in the skim milk. 


It is the only submerged method, 
keeping the milk and cream away 
from all odors. 


Refrigerator, Elevator and Cabi- 
net styles. 


The VU. S. Separator, 
Crystal Sait. 


Diamond 


Davis Swing Churns, and a full 
line of all kinds of Dairy Imple- 
ments. 


“Send for Circulars. 


AL & EF, GOSS 60, 


LEWISTON, ME. 
Amnual Statemont 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


North British & Mercantile 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, G. B. 


Incorporated in 1809, Commenced Business 
in 1866, U.S. Branch 


Sam. P. BLAGDEN, Manager. 
W. A. Francis, Asst. Manage 
H. M. Jackson, Secretary. 
E. T. CAMPBELL, General Agent 
ASSETS, DEC, 31, 1895. 


Real estate owned by the com 
pany, unincumbered 
Stocks and bonds owned by the 
Company, market value... .. 


465,360.84 


2,366,685.00 


Cash in Yompany ’s principal 

oftice and in bank ........ 120,251.58 
Interest due and accrued...... 48,091 ,00 
Premiums in due course of col 

BOGRIOR. oc pc cccccceceseesce 382,700.69 


Bills receivable, $7,804.00; 
other items, $19,248.07 - 27,052.07 








Aggregate of all the admitted 
assets of the Company at 
their actual value. 


LIABILITIES, DEC, 31, 
Netamount of unpaid losses and 
claims PERE PPS TT. 
Amount required to safely re 
insure all outstanding risks 
All other demands against the 
Company, Viz.: Commissions, 
etc e- Terry? 


cevecece %3,419,141.18 
1893 


42°2,536.32% 


1,888,425.41 





Total amount of liabilities, ex 





cept capital stock and net 
carping 5 itis lace -_ 
Surplus beyond capital 
Aggregate amount of liabilities 
including net surplus . .%3,419,141.18 





to oes and keep simple accounts, accus 


tomed to the use and care of horses and 


carriages, able to furnish good references, | 
and not afraid of hard work. To the right | 
man a permanent position is open. The 
route to be worked may be South or West. 
No engagement made for less than three | 
years. | 


Address ::: 
W. M., P. 0. Box 113, Lowell, Mass. 
Nitrate of Soda. 
Murate of Potash. 
High grade Sulphate of Potash. 
ROKER | Acid Phosphate. 
PRICES. 


| 
} 
Bone Meal. FIQwars pee hye designs for 
ADAHOC FERTILIZER 00., Bowdoinham, Me. | all occasions furnished on 


FARM FOR SALE. 


Situated in Hartland, Me., two and one-half | 
miles from the village, three-fourths of a 
mile from the railroad; five and one-half 
miles from Pittsfield village. Containin 
fifty acres of land, with orchard, house anc 
barn connected by shed. There is fifteen acres 
in fields, nearly all. o1 which can be cut with 
machine. Will sell with farm, if desired, all 
the farming tools very cheap 

Address as above, Ep. P. B. OsBoRNE. 


THE FARMER’S CHANCE. 


NARM FOR SALE. Three and one-half 
miles from Bangor post office ; just beyond 
city limits. Roads good, but taxes low. Fif- 
ty acres hay land in splendid condition; fifty 
acres pasture and good wood; the Bangor 
marketecan always be depended upon. 1is 
is the chance fora live farmer who wants to 
get near a city where every day’s work of 
man or woman will count. Terms easy. 
Joun 8S. KimBau, & Son, 
Real Estate Agents, 3t17* Bangor, Me. 


FOR SALE. 


Farm buildings and 100 acres 

land % mile distant, also a 

tine young bearing orchard of 

about 450 trees. Buildings 

= situated in Stetson village, 5 

miles from railroad, on direct road from 

Dexter to Bangor. Address, R. D. PuLsIFer, 
Stetson, Me. 2017 








iH. A. RAND, 


DEALER IN 


PIANOS, ORCANS 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 


AND 
SEWINC MACHINES. 
231 Water St., 4tlo* Augusta, Me. 


7 





gists’ lines at PARTRIDGE’S, 
opp. P. O., Augusta, Me. 


MACOMBER, FARK & CO., Agents, 


Augusta, Me. t17 


“Better Than Ever Before.” 


‘GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. 


| The next Term will begin Jan. 30, 1894, 
| Tuition and text books free. Good board ve 

| reasonable. Unsurpassed chance for a goo 
| professional education, For catalogue, etc., 
| address W. J. CORTHELL., Gorham, Me 


reenhouses 
, and Floral 


Fresh from 


shortest notice by Chas. K. 


Partridge, Florist’s Agent, Augusta, Me. 





TERRIFF’S PERFECT WASHER 





75000 in Fuse. 
TLAND MFG. CO, Box 15, Portland, Mich. 


Creamery for Sale 


In the town of Clinton, nicely situated near 
depot; fully equipped: good as new; never 
failing spring water. For particulars call on 
H. W. DopGg, or write to E. H. GerALp, Box 


126 Clinton. 3tlo* 
ANTE Acapable farmer totake charge 
W « ofa farm of 200 acres, situated 
in the town of Parkman, Me., nine miles 
from Dexter, on the Maine Central R. R. 
and 5 miles from Guilford on the Bangor & 
Aroostook K. R. There are about 100 head of 
stock on the farm consisting of colts, cows and 
sheep. The house and barn are new and are 
supplied with ranning water. This is a good 
chance for an honest and industrions farmer. 





Address, J.8.& F.T. BRADSTEET, | 
tf16 Gardiner, Maine. 

> by work 
12 TO G35 fares Pers preierea wh 
have a horse and can their 
PER WEEK Bees qpere tine will pay eplen- 
b. aid annosmcement wal 
special interest to farmers farmers’ sons, a hers 
residing in the rural districts. m 


Sr wOnNnon & tO 
Ne. 5 South 11th St., Michmeond, Va. 





COUGH CURE, relief 
hard. 


and cure for 
and Catarrhai 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
OLD BEANS AND THE RAILROAD. 


BY A. DILUVIAN. 


From Seven-tree and Sennebec_ 
Commingled mists come floating round, 
The pale moon fails to pieyce them through, 

But sheds a dim light all around. 
A churchyard’s precincts, solemn place 
At night time seems more dismal still— 
Perchance so thought the ghost I saw 
As I looked down from Coggins Hill. , 
A locomotive’s shriek rang out upon the air, 
And then this wraith appeared 
In wonderment ¢ame stalking forth k 
As if to ask, “What was that awful noise I 
heerd?” 


And while I listened, thus he mused, 
His old-time linen shroud held fast, 
Its cut and texture out of date : 
Showed that it was made in centuries past: 
“Can this be Beantown?” murmured he, 
“Where when in flesh I did reside, 
No shrieks like that. were heard here then, 
Since they are now I’m glad I died. 


Perhaps to get a better view 
He climbed upon the nearest post. 
Undignified, doth some one say? 
Well, this position seemed to suit the ghost; 
He gazed—then shook his head in disapproval, 
Then spake in Latin, making many pauses: 
“Whar are the byg squair yeller byldins, 3 
That in olde tymes did holde the hozis? 


Surprised to think he did not know, 

Forgetting awe and ghostly fear, 

my surprise, I cried aloud, = 

“Gone! Gone, my friend this many a year: 
His ghostship slowly turned about 

And viewed me from his stand, the post. 
May you, dear reader, never know 

The fear I felt of that old ghost. 


He said to me, “I knew thy sire. 
Thy sire and I grew up from youth, 

A lying word he never spake; me 
Be thou like him, and speak the truth. 
One solemn finger pointed south 

here black and snake-like 
track. 
“What is it?” quoth the ghost, " 
“My business is to ask what’s that? 


wound the 


Eager to tell him all knew, 
I came quite near. He waved me back, 
“Don’t get familiar,” muttered he, 
“From where you stand tell me what’s that.” 
Then indignation fired my tongue, | 
“Old boy, you well may ask,” I said, 
_ sire and you ne’er had a team like that, 
Whose shriek would rouse the dead.” 


“Rash mortal,” cried the ghost, b 
“Such foolish pride doth rouse my ire! 
Pride, pride in such a thing as that? 
When I go back_]’ll tell thy sire; 
Pride in that bfack, unsightly, 
thing? : ; 
’T would do thee credit, thus to me it seems, 
To cast thy locomotive in the pond, 
And strew the track with beans.” 


shrieking 


I knew him then, my spirits drooped. 
h, me, I said. For aye it seems 
Each enterprise we undertake 
ceives a tling from some old “Beans.” 
Our town has changed, its name has changed ; 
Old time perverseness changes not. 
Aguas some skulls, so thick and dull, 
mprovement need not knock. 
Although the clay hath turned to dust 
The old Crank Spirit wanders still, 
And would were we to top the grave 
With all there is on Coggins Hill. 
Appleton. 


GOING TO SLEEP. 


Two tireless little feet all day have trotted; 
Across the parlor floors ; 

Two tiny, dimpled‘hands have slyly plotted # 
Mischief behind doors! 





Two magic crystal orbs, with watch unceas- 


ing, 
Their glance on all have flung; 
Two rose-bud lips, their merry chatter teas- 


ing, : 
In bird-like notes have sung. 
Now, o’er those orbs the drowsy lids are clos- 


ing, 
Bidding adieu to light; ; . 
And lips, white heads, and feet lie still, re- 
posing— ‘ ; : 
Have whispered their “Good Night.” 


O blessed hour! when soft-winged sleep, de- 
scending, 
Thus gives its sweet surcease 
To toil-worn mortals—all their troubles end- 


ing a 
In sweet, oblivious peace. 


For He who everguides the sunlight’s setting 
And gently vefls the earth, 
That deep repose may bring that self-forget- 


Prelude to newer birth— 


Will ever guard the tender infant’s slumber 
And send his angel bands, 
The midnight watch and dawning hours to 
number 
With star-tipped wands. 





Seeking the drawing-room again, Paul 
found the artistic sister contemplating 
the scene from the back windows with 
rapt enthusiasm. 

“Mr. Goddard,” she said, advancing 
to meet him. 

Paul made the necessary speech of 
gratification, wondering if it was the 
brown of the Catskill mountains that 
was daubed so extensively upon the 
skirt of Miss Nora’s blue dress,and if it 
was artistic meditation that had made 
her pin her collar crooked, and forget 
her cuffs altogether. She launched at 
once into a bewildering sea of techni- 
calities, and called upon Paul toadmire 
etfects of cloud and shadow, light and 
foliage, from the back window, till he 
felt like a reprieved prisoner upon the 
entrance of another sister, who was in- 
troduced as ‘“‘my sister Cordelia.” 

The beauty was superb. Every cur) 
of her glossy brown hair was arranged 
for effect. Her creamy complexion was 
heightened by a dress of soft . white 
muslin, with tiny green leaves scattered 
over it. She bowed with languid 
grace, but sat as if actually afraid to 
move, for fear of disarranging any fold 
of her faultless costume. Georgina ap- 
peared as the bell rang and Georgina 
spoke but little. It made her hoarse to 
be always talking. 

Paul was inwardly resolving to cut 
his visit very short, when Howard 
opened the door of the dining-room 
and introduced: 

“My sister, Maggie.” 

She was not pretty; she was not artis- 
tic nor musical; but she was charming, 
to Paul’s eyes, in five minutes. Her 
dress fitted her graceful little figure 
perfectly; her collar and cuffs were 
white and smooth; her hair was dressed 
earefully and becomingly; she was ex- 
quisitely neat. 

Not fearing for her voice, she chatted 
gayly and pleasantly; not being anxious 
about her dress, she moved gracefully 
and freely; and having no speciulty of 
talent, she could talk sensibly about 
the various topics her brother and his 
friend started. 

Dioner passed off pleasantly. Paul 
conculded that if Maggie was house- 
keeper her dinner certainly did her 
credit. 

A week passed away, and Paul found 
himself groaning in spirit over the 
Misses Clements. He had wandered in 
search of the picturesque with Nora, 
had sacrificed gloves and boots in the 
pursuit of wonderful boughs and inac- 
cessible flowers. He had listened to 
Georgina till his ears fairly ached, and 
he was divided in his own mind as to 
whether the performer or the listener 
deserved the most pity. He had ad- 
mired Cordelia in every variety of cos- 
tume, in every effective attitude; had 
seen her eyes raised, and the long 
lashes of the drooping lids; and mar 
veled at the whiteness of her hands, at 
the profusion of her curling hair; had 
considered her a beauty, a weariness, 
and a burden of spirit 

But he could find but little time to 
speak to Maggie. He saw the evidences 
of her industry and taste in every de- 
tail of housekeeping; knew whose skill 
directed the servants, whose fingers 
filled the flower vases, whose eyes 
were everywhere. But the very per- 
fection of all these arrangements kept 
the little woman too busy for many 
idle moments, and in the evenings the 
older sisters were all-engrossing. 

Two months had passed and instead 
of June roses early fall fruits and flow- 
ers were abundant at Mossvale when 
Paul Goddard passed again through 
the village and called at Dr. Clements’ 


oflice. 





Our Story Geller. 
ONLY MAGGIE. | 


The two words, *‘only Maggie,” were 
asort of by-word in the Clements fam- 
fly, where the young lady rejoicing in 
the baptismal appellation of Margaret 
was considered somewhat inferior in 
all respects to the three elder sisters. 

Miss Nora Clements was artistic. 
Miss Georgina Clements was musical, 
and her hours were spent executing in- 
tricacies upon the piano. Miss Cordelia 
Clements was a beauty. 

Maggie, the youngest, was simply a 
cheerful, good-tempered, industrious 
girl, who aimed at no special display of 
either beauty or talent, but was quite 
eontent to be handmaiden for the 
others. 

Howard, the only brother, and the 
eldest of the family, was a physician 
and the head of the household, the 
father and mother being dead. There 
was wealth enough to make a pleasant 
home when the separate incomes were 
combined, and Howard would have 
been most unwilling to see his sisters 
leave him for any but a home and hus- 
band of their own. 

‘We can all live comfortably to- 
gether,” he would say, *‘but you have 
not enough to live upon without work 
if you leave the house we own among 
us.” | 

At first the two older girls were quite 
anxious to figure as a great artist and 
musician, but finally they allowed their 
brother to have his own way. 

The youug doctor was very proud of 
his sisters and their various attractions, 
and when his warm friend and feliow- 
student, Paul Goddard, appeared to 
make him a short visit, he lead him from 
the office into the house adjoining it, 
delighved at the prospect of showing 
off the girls toa city gentleman. 

A tour of inspection in the drawing- 
room preceded the actual introduction. 
Thus: 

“This scene upon the Catskill moun- 
tains was painted by my eldest sister, 
Paul. Wespent the summer there for 
the express purpose of allowing Nora 
to make sketches.” 

“Very fine,” murmured Paul, trying 
his best to admire the mountains. 

“And the music is Georgina’s. 
Georgina is Sig. Skwallinni’s best 
pupil.” 

“A great talent,” Paul murmured 


n. 

“And this,” continued Howard, open- 
ing the photograph album, “is Cor- 
delia.” 

He added no more, and truly the 
face was sufficiently beautiful to need 
mo comment. Paul spoke cordially: 

‘‘What a beautiful face! Who is this 
opposite your sister, Howard?” 

“That is Maggie Sheis my young- 
est sister.” 

“And does she paint or sing?” 

“Oh, no. Maggie has no talent and 
no beauty. She is a good little thing. 
But come to your room. Dinner will 
be ready at six.” 

“So Maggie is housekeeper,” thought 
Paul, as he looked around the tasteful 
apartment assigned to him. “I think 
Miss Maggie certainly has sefnething 
of her sister's artistic eye How ex- 
quisitely those flowers are arranged 
and how cool and fresh it is here, after 
@ hot, dusty ride.” 





“TI am so sorry,” said Howard, as he 


| cordially shook his friend by the hand. 
| ‘All the girls are away. 


Uncle James 
month at the 
they deserted 


invited them to pass a 
White mountains, and 
me.” 

“Then you are alone?” 

“Oh, not entirely. Maggie stays to 
keep house for me.” 

“Oh, Miss Maggie is here. Shall I in- 
trude if I stay a day or ‘two, Howard?” 

“Intrude, Paul! Far from it. I aim 
not busy, and Maggie was telling me 
to-day that time actually hangs heavy 
upon her hands. You know she was 
always running for the others. Se now 
the little damsel has time to enjoy her- 
self, and we have had some lovely rides 
and drives. Maggie does ride beauti- 
fully and her horse is very fond of her.” 

It was true that Maggie was finding 
many leisure hours while her 
were away, and Paul found that the re 
tiring, modest girl was one of the pleas- 
antest companions it had ever been his 
good fortune to meet. 

It was an amusement the young physi- 
cian enjoyed to draw out the accom- 
plishments that had been overshadowed 
by her sisters’ loudly proclaimed talents 
and attractions. He found that Mag- 
gie could sing, with a sweet bird-like 
voice, though she never attempted the 
difficult songs in which Georgina was 
supposed to excel. She could play sim- 
ple pieces with feeling and expression, 
and her fingers would fairly dance over 
the keys in livelier music, that required 
no wonderful talent or elaborate exe 
cution. 

And it was wonderful how pretty the 
child-like face became in Paul God- 
dard’s eyes. There was a charm in the 
constant cheerfulness that kept the 
rosy mouth ever smiling and sweet; 
there was a beauty of expression in 
the brown eyes that mere form and 
color can never give; there was an at- 
traction always in the exquisite neat- 
ness of dress that was never stiff and 
prim, though so carefully arranged. 

Howard Clements, who loved his 
friend, and had hoped to secure him as 
a brother during his former visit, 
opened his eyes wide in amazement 
as the days wore away and Paul lin- 
gered in Mossvale. During his first 
visit Howard had hoped to see him 
yield to the fascinations of the elder 
Misses Clements, and no maneuvering 
mother ever took more pains than this 
brother to display the talents and beau- 
ties of his sisters. That anyone would 
look twice at Maggie when in the com- 
pany of the others had never occurred 
to Howard. 

But in the light of Paul’s evident ad- 
miration the brother began to contem- 
plate with different emotions the pos- 
sibility of losing his little sister. He 
had borne with perfect composure the 
prospect of parting with the others It 
seemed no great hardship, even when 
the separation involved the disappear- 
ance of Nora’s masterpieces and 
Georgina’s music rack. But to lose 
Maggie was quite another matter. 

“Who,” Howard asked himself, in 
dismay—‘“‘who would superintend the 
servants and keep the house in order? 
Who would wait with cheerful smiles 
upon him when the duties of his pro- 
fession obliged him to ask for meals at 
all sorts of irregular hours?” 

Visions of Nora in paint-bedaubed 
dresses, Georgina with frowsy hair 
and Cordelia in inert beauty p 
over the household filled Howard’s 


sisters | 


mitted that ‘‘Paul’s head was level” in 
his apparent cnoice. 

Magyie could scarcely believe she 
heard aright when Paul Goddard 
pleaded for the gift of her love and 
promised all loyalty and devotion if she 
would come to preside over his home. 

“But,” she said, ‘tyou cannot really 
love me.” . 

“IT really cug and do,” was the reply. 

“But I’m so piain and so stupid. 
Howard said—” She paused and 
blushed. 

“Well, what did Howard say?” 

“*Never mind ” 

“Tell me. That's a darling. 

“He said, then, that I was sure to be 
an old maid, and after the others were 
all married I was to stay here and help 
him keep up a bachelor’s hall. I realiy 
don’t see,” she added, earnestly, ‘Show 
Howard will get along.” 

“Tle must do as I do.” 

“How?” 

“Seek a dariing little housekeeper 
for a wife.” 

So, to the amazement of all con- 
cerned, the first Miss Clements who 
was married was not the artist, not the 
musician, not the beauty, but only 
Maggie.—N. Y. News. 


Choice Miscellany. 


GREAT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


” 





A truly marvelous development in 
camera work is what has been termed 
telephotography, whereby pictures of 
distant objects can be made with the 
same clearness and sharpness of detail 


as if they were close at hand. But to 
secure a successful picture by this 
process many difficulties have usu- 


ally to be contended with, and accord- 
ing to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat it 
is comparatively seldom that the most 
favorable conditions occur. The main 
difficulty is the presence in the air of 
minute particles of dust. In large 
towns, and even in their neighbor- 
hood, the air is filled with an incon- 
| ceivable quantity of such particles, 
and the result is a grayness of the at- 
mosphere, which, on the photographic 
negative, blurs the outline of remote 
objects. Where these conditions ob- 
tain it is possible to procure a good 
proof only in the morning after a noc- 
turnal shower has cleared the air. 
Such is the absorbent power of dusty 
air that all attempts at taking long 
distance photographs in the vicinity 
of Paris, where much experiment- 
ing was done, resulted unsatisfac- 
torily beyond a range of thirty-two 
hundred yards, even when the occasion 
was apparently propitious. In the 
neighborhood of the sea and of the 





mountains, where the air is much 
purer. photographs can be made at 
much greater distances; but here a 


single obstacle presents itself in the 
unequal density of the various strata 
of air. Especially in hot weather, cer- 
tain beds of air, heated by the rays of 
the sun, will be actuated by an up- 
ward movement and this imparts a 
trembling appearance to the land- 
scape. The presence of rivers or 
marshes, or land much exposed to the 
solar rays, is likely to give rise to ver- 
tical currents of vapor of great absorp- 
tive power. Again the humid vapors 
of the atmosphere clothe far distance 
with a bluish haze. which confuses the 
lines of the picture and obscures the 
effects of light and shade. This is rem- 
edied by employing orthochromatic 
the blue tint. The camera must be 
absolutely still, the most minute vibra- 
| tion being multiplied indefinitely and 


' ° . . 
causing hopeless confusion in the neg- 
| 





utive. 

| It will thus be seen that telephotog- 
both a difficult and 
cute process. A most remarkable illus- 
tration of its possibilities has been 
achieved by M. Boissonnas, of Geneva, 
in a photograph of Mont Blane, taken 
at a distance of eight and one-half 
miles. The proof has been published 
by M. Fourtier, who also shows, in 
order to suggest more strongly the 
wonderful nature of the achievement. 
the size the picture would be if 
taken by an ordinary object glass. 
The latter measures nine and one- 
sixteenth inches by  three-eighths 
inches, and the telephotograph is five 
and three-fourths inches by three and 
| three-fourth inches. The lines of the 
massive, far-off mountain stand out ip 
bold relief, and the details of the in- 
terviewing country are distinctly 
shown. Such a picture, however. is 
not made without almost unlimited 
pains and perseverance. It cost M 
Boissonnas four months of experi- 
menting before he could determine on 
the best place and the best time at 
which to take it. For the benefit of 
those who may have to tread wearily 
over the same ground, he tells the 
condition that obtained at the event- 
ful moment. It was six o'clock in the 
evening. about twenty minutes before 
the sun sank behind the mountains. 
| From experience he found that this 
was the most favorable moment to ob- 
tain a harmonious proof, and the dis- 
tinctness of outline and details in the 
clouds was greatly increased from the 
| fact that they were tinged first with a 
| pale yellow and then with orange. 


CATNIP MADE HER CRAZY. 





|}raphy is 





A young married man with a young 
| baby at home recently bought a pack- 
age of catnip, says the Cincinnati Com- 
| mercial. He put it in his overcoat, 
pocket and stopped in at a well-known 
resort to get something stronger than 
catnip tea for himself. In a short 
time he noticed that the big pet cat of, 
the establishment was manifesting re- 
markably anxious symptoms. 

All at once he thought of the catnip. 
Here wasa cat brought up in a city, 
and which had never before sniffed the 
fragrant herb which is so much a 
medicine for felines in distress. So he 
opened the package, gave a few leaves 
to the cat, and the crowd was soon en- 
joying an unusual performance. The 
cat was in raptures, and rolled about 
in such a crazy fashion that the bar- 
keeper was suspicious. He declared 
that “them fellows has given the cat 
poison.” Thereupon he gave the cat a 
dish of milk as an antidote, and 
couldn't get it through his dull head 
that an herb called catnip was a spe- 
cific medicine for cats of all climes. 

A Brg Pay Boll. 

The civil list or salary of King Hum-~ 
bert of Italy is the largest of all those 
paid by European nations to their re- 
spective sovereigns. Thisis so much 
more remarkable, because Italian 
finances are at the lowestebb. Hum.- 
bert’s civil list is fixed annually at 14,- 
500,000 francs, nearly $3,000,000. The 
European sovereigns who receive the 
highest pay below that of Humbert are 
Emperor William of Germany, wi h a 
civil list of 12,000,000 francs, and Queen 
“ietoria, with about 9,000,000.—N. ¥ 


lenses aud a yellow glass to neutralize | 


a deli- | 


EXILES FROM RUSSIA. 


Quick as are Americans to criticise 
the manners and customs of Russia, 
and inferior as the subjects of the czar 
are frequently considered, the settlers 
on the western prairies might well 
learn a lesson of the Russians who have 
their unique settlements among them, 
The Mennonites, exiled from southern 
Russia because of their religion, made 
as systematic an exodus as did the Is- 
raelites of old, says a Kansas corre- 
crat. They sent out their agents to 
hundred thousand acres of the Santa 
Fe and Kansas Pacific railways for 
homes. Then the people packed up 
their household goods and came to 
America. On the depot platforms they 
landed, wearing sheepskin coats, the 
woolly side out, and black kerchiefs 
over their heads. They carried iron 
teakettles and regarded the gazing 
Americans with as much curiosity as 
they themselves attracted. They built 
their villages of yellow limestone, the 
houses having queer hip roofs, green 
blinds and double doors like those seen 
in a mill. Curious ovens in which 
prairie hay or straw could be burned 
overcame the lack of fuel, and a street 
looked for all the world as though it 
had dropped out of an illustration in a 
Siberian sketch. Such names as ‘‘Cath- 
erine stadt,” ‘“‘Leberthal” and ‘Pfeif.- 
fer’’ grace their towns, and no men not 
of Mennonite persuasion is allowed in- 
side the limits as a resident, though 
visitors are cordially welcomed. 

The Menonnites number severa} 
thousand, but they are never heard of 
in politics. They are busy tilling their 
one hundred thousand acres, raising 
stock. planting orchards and piling up 
wealth. The wide-awake westerner 
standing on the street corner explain 
ing the ‘contraction of the currency’ 
to a knot of listeners, sees a half-dozen 
odd-looking wagons come toiling uy 
the road. They are loaded with wheat 
and solemn-faced Mennonnites. 
guide the soberer teams, pocket the 
payment and trudge homeward. Th« 
orators hold forth in the country 
schoolhouse, and the eager real estate 
agent plats additions to the towns, but 
the Mennonites pay no attention to 
either. They keep on selling wheat 
and corn and cattle until they havc 
become the richest class of farmers 
probably, their number considered 
that Kansas affords. They take few 
papers, they do not vote, they care 
nothing whether the government is re- 
publican or democratic in its manage 
ment. They are as isolated as though 
they were upon a sea island, except as 
they bring their produce to the station. 

It is noticeable that nearly all the 
lands are in the much discussed ‘arid 
belt,” yet the Mennonites never ask 
aid or seed wheat. They prosperevery 
year, and their homes are veritable 
storehouses of garden and field prod 
ucts. Tostep into them is like a visit 
to the land of Volga. Curious furni- 
ture, strange garb and peculiar hab- 
its impress one with the feeling that 
he is in another land and another age. 
The houses are for the most part sur- 
rounded by stone walls and old coun 
| try fashions in fencing barns, and im 
plements are everywhere apparent 
They have their own minister, their 
} own chureh and their own schools. 
| Whena “higher” education is desired 
| (and some of the young people are as 
| forward in their ambition for learning 


wh« 





|} as American youth) there is plenty of 
money in the village bank to 
| them to Europe or to some eastern col 
lege to acquire it. During the la 
year, when common complaint of hard 
| times went up from the dwellers 
| the plains, when seed wheat has been 
sent by the thousand bushels to Amer 
| ican settlers, the Russians have con 
tinued tothrive. Their old-fashioned 
vehicles have come regularly to the | 
railroads, and car-load after car-load 
of wheat has been senteast. Lumber | 
dealers in the towns where they do 
their buying say that there has been 
no diminution in their purchases, and | 
that by far the larger portion of their | 
yards’ sales have gone to their Russian 
customers. There is an important les. 
son in their success. They have shown 
by their works what industry and fru- 
gality can aecomplish upon the prai- 
ries, and what can be done with the 
right kind of effort. Still it is doubt- 
ful if the American settler could bring 
himself and his family to the grinding 
economy of European peasant life 
which the Mennonites have trans 
planted in their settlements. 


A CHECKERED CAREER. | 
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A few days ago an old man, dressed 
in rags, appeared at the city prison in 
Coffeyville, Kan., and asked the jailer 
to allow him to sleep in one of the 
empty cells over night. He declined 
to tell his name. but said he had ar- 
rived on a freight train from Texas. 
His request was granted. Next morn- | 
ing he was found to be ill and, though 
properly taken care of, died four days 
later. A few hours before death, says 
a Topeka dispatch to the Boston Her- 
ald, he called the jailer to his side and 
told him his name was Edward Dun- 
bar, and that he was the authorof that 
beautiful hymn: ‘There's a Light in 
the Window for Thee, Brother.” He | 
was buried in the Coffeyville ceme- 
tery. 

When Dunbar was a small boy he | 
lived in New Bedford, Mass., and 
worked in a factory. His mother lived | 
at the foot of the street on which the | 
factory was located, and, as the lad’s | 
work kept him away till after dark, | 
she always placed a light in the win- | 
dow to guide his footsteps homeward. | 
One day he took a notion to go to sea, 
and off he went on a three years’ | 
cruise. During his absence his mother | 
fetl ill and was atdeath’s door. She | 
talked incessantly about her boy, and | 
every night she asked those around | 
her to place a light in the window in | 
anticipation of hisreturn. When she | 
realized that her end had come, she | 
said: ‘‘Tell Edward that { will set a} 
light in the window of Heaven for) 
him.” These were her last words. | 

The lad had grown to manhood ere 
he returned home, and his mother’s 
dying message so affected him that he 
reformed and became a preacher. [In 
the course of his reformation he wrote 
the song: “There's a Light inthe Win- 
dow for Thee, Brother.” Thesong be- 
came widely known. 

Rev. Edward Dunbar married a 
young woman in New Bedford during | 
his work in a great revival in 1858, and | 
several children were the result of | 
this union. The young divine soon | 
made a reputation as a brilliant pulpit 
orator, and the public was therefore 
greatly surprised when one bright 
Sunday morning he skipped the coun- 
try, leaving his wife and children be- | 


spondent of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- | 


spy out the land, and purchased one | 


people the error of their ways. A great 
revival followed and hundreds were 
converted. 

Miss Eunice Bell Lewis, a handsome 
young heiress of Indianapolis, was one 
of the converts. She fell in love with 
the evangelist and married him against 
| the wishes of her friends 


enworth. While he was away 
friends of the bride, who had mistrust 


suspicions before W. D. Webb. 
judge of the Second judicial district of 
Kansas, and Judge Austin Young, who 
| were law partners in Minneapolis, and 
they took the case. The result was that 


they soon found evidence suflicient | 


to warrant an arrest, and Dunbar's 
ministerial career was brought to a 
close. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SIGNATURE. 


Much of the president’s business con- 
sists in signing his name, which must 
be attached to all appointments, com- 
missions, promotions and a thousand 
and one other documents. So exact- 
ing is this part of his duty that he can- 
not perform the whole of it, says the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. One em 
ploye of the government gets twelve 
hundred dollars a year for writing Mr. 
Cleveland's name on land warrants. 
He does nothing else but that. 

There are other officials in Uncle 
Sam’s employ, by the way. who do 
nothing else, practically, but sign their 
own names. This is almost the sole 
duty of the register of the treasury, 
who is kept hard at work signing docu- 
ments from nine a. m. to four p. m. 
every day. The assistant treasurer of 
the United States is another slave to 
his own signature, which he is perpet 
ually engaged in affixing to warrants 
for money. 

Mr. Cleveland's messares to congress 
are all written in autograph originally 
He does all his writing with his own 
hand. Such documents he produces or 
foolscap with pen and ink, turning of? 
sheet after sheet with scarcely a cor 
rection. An interpolation is rare in 
his manuscript. In this fashion his 
most finished speeches are evolved. 
The literary method pursued by Presi- 
dent Harrison was wholly different. 
He found it very hard to write with a 
pen, and so he would keep by hima 
pad of paper and a soft lead pencil. 

With these he would jot down notes 
from time totime during leisure mo- 
ments, and from the memoranda thus 
made he would afterward dictate to 
the stenographer. The messages sent 
to congress are careful copies of the 
original. Senator Edmunds, while pre- 
siding officer pro tem. of the upper 
house, refused to receive a typewritten 
message from the president. He 
claimed that_the law required a ‘‘mes- 
sage in writing,” and that the type 
script was not written in the proper 
sense. This ruling established a prec- 
edent which has been followed ever 
since. 
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Conercial Union Assurance 00, Utd, 


LONDON, ENG. 





OF 


Incorporated in 1861. 
Commenced business in 1861 


CHARLES SEWALL, Manager. 
ALEX H. Wray, Assistant Manager. 


Capital Paid Up in Cash, $1,250,000.00. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1893 
Real estate owned by the com 
pany, unincumbered. ..$ 864,314 
Stocks and bonds owned by the 
Company, market value 1,745,010 00 


Cas in the Company’s principal 
offices and in bank , 


Interest due and accrued ° 
Premiums in due course of col 

lection eo . ° ee 
All other assets 


Aggregate of all the vuilmitted 
assets of the Company at their 


actual value 7 a , $3,555,190 54 
LIABILITIES Dec. 31, 1893 
Net amount of unpaid losses and 
claims , . eee . .-8 425,529 32 
Amount required to safely re 
insure all outstanding risks 2,119,619 73 


All other demands against the 
Company, viz: commissions, 
ete - os Ss o* 71,167 40 


Tota! amount of liabilities, ex 
cept capital stock and net sur 
plus .. : eins tat 

Surplus beyond capital.. 





Aggregate amount of liabilities 
including net surplus..... .$3,555,19 
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DR.SCOTT'S ELECTRIC PLASTERS 


They who suffer ache and pain, P -E : NIENT and EFFIC,. 

Need suffer never more again. CIUUS. Combining Electro Magnetism with allthe 

best qualities of standara porous and other Plasters 

and is a really woncertul remedy, CURING: 

Colds, Coughs and Chest Pains, Nervous, Muscuias 

MS Neuraigic /ains, 
pepsia, Malar « 





: : (ar and 
tomach, Kidnev and Liver Pains Dys- 
and other Pains, Rheumatism, Gout 
Inflamm! Accept no substitute. If you cannot get 
these Pl.ster. f-om your druggists read the following play 
V i we have temporarily adopted to introduc. 
them quickly ix your newghborhood, and it will } 
mui.cd, post-paid. 5 sent for $1.00. 


CIVEN Away 
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DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC INSOLES, 


When ordcring state size of shoe you wear and 
army ot a hy eee A Dr. scott's Elec. 

r msviles keep the fee . 
perature all the - A ear aL one tem- 
adi dayand yet havewarm feet. Price, « cts. 
per pair. ‘i hey are light and persons wearing 
them feel a pleasant glow of warmth. Those 
whose feet perspire will find a ready cure oy 
vr. Scott's Electric Insoles. In connect: n 
with our New Electric Plasters these Insles 
Prove almost invaluable. To introduce our 
wonderful Electric Plasters, we shall for a 
limited period only MAKE A Pit & SENT 
of a pair of our invaluable Insoles, to anyone 


who will purchase four Dr Scott's Electric 


Plasters, and mention this pa per, OUR 
SPECIAL OFFER 










DR: SCOTT'S" 
ELECTRIC PLASTER 
PRICE .25@ 




















Remit us ONE RPOLLAR opaming this ) 4 Electric Plasters. retail, $1.00 
paper and we will deliver to you all charges } 1 Pair Insoles, FREE, oo 50 
paid to any part of United States: 1 Dr's Story, FREER, +: +25 





Remember, this offer is made for a short time only; do not delay, send at once, you may 
never have such achanceagain. AGENTS WANTED. ; 
‘Address, GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York City, 
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POTATO CUTTER 


Cuts Potatoes for Seed faster than = 
eight men can , 4 hand, Preserves 

the eyes. Pays for itself in one day. 
No fingers cut. Seed ends taken off. 
A Great Tool for Cutting up Roots for Stock. 


Simple in construction. Thousands 
inuse. Fully warranted. Price and 
Cutter complete. merit sells it, Send for free Ulas. Catalogue. 













Bed of Knives 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO. Jackson. Mich.. U.S. & 
CEO. TYLER & CO., Eastern Agents, 


43 & 45 So. Market St. 136 Boston, Mess. 





A BROKEN 
DOWN MAN 


For twelve years a suf 
fering wreck, CURED at 
last by a wonderful 
remedy. 
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Mr. Bens. KIRKPATRICK 
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SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


J ut 7 & Red Seal Remedy Co., Rockland, Me. — 


Son’) SKOMTY } 
Always Cures, 





Dr. Ransophier Electro Magnetic Appli 
instant relief for all aches and pains. | 










applied to any part of the person easily; 
out of order. Stops headache in 2 mi 
nervousness, and produces balmy 
ralgic pains; relieves Rheumatism, H 
Sciatica, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver 
fact, all diseases, no matter of how 

n be helped or cured by this M 


=” Quickens Blood, renews Youth Vigo 
b) mor ffectively than any medicine | 
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will be s nt, postp: id, 
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BOSTON MAGNETIC vu. 


19 West St. - 


JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES - 


are always THE BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the 
new lands of the cold North-East, they yield Earliest and 
largest crops in every climate. 
JERRARD’S HORTHERN SEEDS / 
produce earlier vegetables than any other on earth 
MY NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. Address 
CEORCE W. P. JERRARD, CARIBOU, MAINE. 
































It has been said that the PLAWET Jr. 
Labor Saving Farm Tools, are almost human 
in their operation; for example, the PLAWET 
Jr. Hill Dropping Garden Drill, sows the seed, 
covers, rolls down and marks out the next 
row in one automatic operation. The 
PLANET Jr. Book for 1894 illustrates aud 
describes 20 other machines of the same fam- 
ily. It is full of labor saving suggestions from 
cover to cover—a book worth reading and 
worth heeding. We send it free. 


S. L. ALLEN & Co., “oh iarkes.S*~ 


Is Different from Other’. 


It is intended to ald the planter in selecting the See4* 
adapted for his needs and conditions and !n getting 
from them the best possible results, It is not, therefore. bighly 
colored in either sense; and we have taker t care We 
worthless be put in, or nothing worthy be left out. 


them because we grow them. 
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, a copy of which can be yours for the asking. 
J. J. H. CRECORY & SON. Marbiehead. Mass 


GREEN’S “<<. 


ana Catalogu 
80 PAGES, $ COLORS, ILLUSTRATED. Free to all who Apply. 


e 
Trees, Plants, Vines, Small 
SIXTY THOUSAND PATRONS. ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 2 NURGEER 


Fruits, Roses, Orname® 
Fre iee,0e8 Reeders. 50 ote. a Year. naiee GREEW $ WURSERY C0., Rochester, X.Y 
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